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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1874. Is fitter for 





an Vniuersitie 
Then to be lookt on, and the Crowne so neere : 
CONTENTS. —Ne® 23. You know these Lords for tyrannie haue sworne 
To banish Archigallo from the throne, 
S :—‘‘ Nobody and Some body, *, #41—The New Dodsley— | And to invest you in the royaltie : 
a M — -— = ae io Port | V Vill you not thanke them, and with bounteous hands 
Pjemaica—Hang ing and Resuscitation—Hair turning Spr n ckle their greatnes with the names of Earles, 
ite, 444—Ciphers—Hoey's Court, Dublin, the Birthplace — Marquesses, and other higher termes. 
$eift—she slley’s Titles to Poems—Epidemic in Accidents, Elid My de st 
— of Cities, Towns, and Royal Burghs — The 
of “it”—Fine Arts Catalogues, 446. 


loue, the essence of my soule, 
And you my _ 10rd Lords, the sute you make, 
Though it be iust for many wrongs imposd, 
RIES :—Prison Memoirs—The Rev. John Wheelwright's | 2 nto prone 7 _— = in _— hers fall 
Vindication ’ —Thomas Fuller's “ Library of British His- | at 1s My greatnes Dy my brothers tau, 
ans”—Gravts of Nobility to Foreigners, 447—‘* Yale | Dt ke a starued body nourished 
Magazine ” — “The Pauline Magazine "—William | With > destruction of the other lymbes. 

Mary — Old Song — Lord Chatham and Bailey's | Innumerable are the griefes that waite 
Dictionary”"— Columbus, 445 — “Out of the frying-pan | On horded treasures, then much more on Crownes : 
p the fire "—Portrail —Sir Will m imiral) Penn—John The middle path, the golden meane for me 

: —The Golden Rose — Sheridan — Heraldic—A Jew’s moe ap ee on Maiestie.”” ° 
“Beggars Barm”— West Felton, Shropshire Leaue me obedience, take you Maiestie. 


Mieexit amor vivos,” &c., 44 Archigallo, in his banishment, is disturbed 
TES :—Shotten He : ‘Prester John” and the the following soliloquy, by hunters : 
rm: - oe of Chi aa oa oo <a we Mage * Archi. I was a King, but now I am [a] slaue 
. ; George Sutherland « Force — Culz hannie were 1is base es e 
hele”"—Pedro Ferrandez de Quiros—‘‘ Scavage,” 452- H w happie w - I ye he estate, 
pamming —Leyden University—Thoman or Tomaun If I had neuer tasted 1 pyaitic ae 
Essays “Je ne Scais Quoi” Club—* L n | But the remembrance that I was a King, 
" &c eculiar Spelling *“*The Private Men irs,” Vnseasons the Content of pouertie, 
, 453—¢ harle 7 —**As Clean as a Ciock id | | heare the hunters musicke, heere Ile lie, 
bour— Wonderful “Au uton sat B= Extrac wrdit mary - To Keepe me out oO! sizht till they passe by.” 
ts, 454—Bull-Baiting 5” versus “Zz -Use n ° " 

Commas, &c., 455— De Defect ~~ Misse—‘‘Jure | He finds that hunters are in attendance on 
itario”—Charles | Account for rment, _ P 1 we 7 ‘ 
“The Night ( row "The Acecta Heraldic" = p | a Dew ilidure ; and the latter, learning who 
‘s “Dramatic Biozrapb) 457—Short-hand WV gives expression to his 
—Col-in Col-Fox—The ak and the Ash—Th rlo _ . wall kir . EI! - < -_ 

- LL vol akin to remorse. ilidure inter- 
Peninsular Medals—‘‘ Mathematical Recreations 8 : : 
4 des with the nobles for his brother, and Archi- 
mm Books, &c gallo, on promise of conduct different from that 
which | to his banishment, is restored to his 
forme! : 
fates. : 


“ Morg. Euen in the woods where we did hunt the 








“NOBODY AND SOMEBODY.” tagge, 
ae - oe on There dic tender harted Elidure 
Mrinculo, in The Tempest (Act iii. se. 2), says: Phere did the ten —_ Bu —— 4 
® This is the ig Pi IB ge B fies tien ciate Meete his distressed Brother, and so wrought 
18 18 t xe tune of our catch, played by the picture By his importunate sp ch with all his Peeres, 
Bo-body. me: | That after much denial, yet at last 
this passage Mr. Singer, in his edition of Shak- | They yeelded their allegiance to your Lord, 
56, vol. i. p. 59), appends the followin Whom r we must acknowledge our dread King, 
. , r princelie Queene” 
ly wasa common sign. There | Arcl lo, very soon after his restoration, sickens 
ba wood cut prefixed to an old play of No-bo ly aud | and . Elidure again becomes king, only to be 
which Ang esents this notable person.’ tely deprived of the dignity by his brothers, 


Having had the pleasure of perusing the “old | Pei re ; Vigenius. The two last named, in 
Prof ] = nd Some body, a fe WwW stray 


notes | their turn, quarrel with each other for the supre- 
ding it may not be amiss in the pages ot | y, and in a civil contention are both slain. The 
& Q.” iu is th Elidure, for the third time, becomes 
The plot ma Ly be briefly described. Archi r of 1. It is in the underplot, so to 
lo, King of Britais in, on account of his “ tirannous veak, that tl nterest of the play centres, and 
» is dethroned and banished. Elidure, Archi- wage ucters of Nobody and Some- 


p . . : en ; pout ‘ : 
Bs second brother, being of an exceeding]; ya vitally drawn. The following lines 


dious and retiri ing disposition, is persuaded, much | wil ve to introduce Nobody 
n t his will, by the nob les to ascend the throne. | : 
following lines from this part of the pl t 
ited, and well worth quotation in Tis } that wes sed ti on in the Land, 

“ Enter Elidure. . 


gallant, apprehend him 
ight, 


Thoug h 1 ha 1e seene them housd, the Chamberlaine 
For gold ill answere there is Nobody : 

aue this | le for all krouts is a common baile, 

And when the execution should be serud 


*Cornw. See maddam where he comes reading a booke. 
ZLedy. My Lord and husband, with vour les 
booke 
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—————— 
In mutual! plentie throughout all the land, 
Are their rents raisd, if No-body should doe it, 
then should it be vndone, Is 
Base money stampt, and the kings letters forgd, 
Some-body needes must doe it, therefore not I, 
And where he saies, great houses long since built. 
Lye destitute, and wast because inhabited, 





Vpon the sureties they find Nobody: 
In priuate houses who so apt to lie, 
As those that haue beene taught by Volody, 
Seruants forgetfull of their Maisters friends, 
Being askt how many were to speake with him 
Whilst he was absent, they say Vobody, 
Nobody breakes more glasses in a house, 
Then ail his wealth hath power to satisfie : By No-body my liedge, I answer thus, 
If you will free this Citty then from shame, If Some-body dwelt the rein, I would giue place. 
Sease Nobody, and let him beare the blame.’ Or wold he but alow those chimnies fire, 
Again :-— They would cast cloudes to heauen, the Kitchin-foode 

. “ Enter the 2 man and a prentice It would releeue the poore, the sellers beere, 

_ _ = ts eae oe It would make strangers drinke, but he commits 

2 Man. Now you rascall, who haue you beene withall These outragies then laies the blame on me 






































_ a the alehouse d Vobody And for my good deeds, I am made a scorne. 
Prent. Sooth I was with Vobody. I onely giue the tired a refuge seat, 
Vobod. Not with me . The vnclothd garments, and the starued meate.’ 
“2 Man. And who was drunke there with you eel : . 
“ Prent. Sooth Nobody was drunke with me. [here are numerous allusions in the play, one or 
“ Nobod. O intollerable! they would make me a|two of which I may point out. I have not beep 
drunkard to[o], é able to tax my memory with a reference confin 
[ cannot indure any longer, I must hence, lthe following extra t We know that . 
No patience with such scandals can dispence me ey : pr 
‘2 Man. Well sirra, if I take you so againe, Ile so | 27 NOW “ Imprint the life” by phot 
belabour you : ‘ If what I am now about fete is to ben 
O neighbour good morrow. | something of the l was evide k 
‘1 Man. Good morrow, reien of James I. 
**2 Man. You are sad me thinkes, ame 
: ee . . . 6 SX oe 8 
1 Man. Faith sir I haue cause, I have lent a friend of Const. Ti 2 
mine a hundred pounde, and haue Nobodyes worde for| , I sha my Lord, 
the p ayment, bill, nor ae aan, ag se » shew. = . sonal 2 thus, now - 
Man. Haue you Nobodies worde, [le assure you that Let him be or ht imprinted t ‘gag 
bodie is a good man, a good man I assure you neigh- His picture sh I'be set gory a 
bor, Nobodie will keepe his worde, Nobodies worde is aed EGOR EAGS, tae t he that takes | 
zood as his bond. nal fed pounds of ' 
“1 Man. Ey, say you so, nay then lets drinke downe © amtry ¢ ris al thus set f ce, . 
sorrow, w« : And hat me to worke my villani 
If none would lend, then Vobody should borrow.” Pistol’s “* gourd and fullam ” allusion (M i 
Nobody and Somebody are taken into custody, of Windsor, Act i. se. 3) 
and what they have to say for themselves before ; “for gourd and I 
King Elidure and his court, may be gathered | And h id low beguile th I 
from the following extract: may give some interest to the following q 
“ Som. My Lord I tras’t him, and so found him out tions 
But should your Lordship not beleeue my proofe, “ Sico. Giue me some bales of dice. What are these 
Examine all the rich and wealthy chuffes, “ Som. Those are called high Fulloms. 
Whose full cramd Garners to the roofes are fild “ Clo. Ile Fullom you for this. 
In euery dearth who makes this scarsitye, “ Son ., Those 1 Fulloms. 
And euery man will clearely quit himselfe, *¢ nay chance b ring you as hie as the Gallowes 
Then consequently, it must be Vo-body. * Som. i hos¢ “De mi-b 
Base copper money is stampt, the mint disgrast, “ Clow. Great reasor l cx to the t 
Make search who doth this, Suery man cleares me, before the gallows 
So consequently it must be No-body. ** Som. Those bar Sizeaces. 
Besides, whereas the nobles of the land, “ Clo. A couple of Asses indeed. 
And Gentlemen built goodly manner houses, “« Som. Those Brisle dice. 
Fit to receiue a King, and all his traine, “Clo. Tis like they brisle, for I am sure theile br 
And there kept royall hospitality, anger. 
Since this intestine monster Vo-body, “« Sicop. Now sir, as you haue compast all the Dice, 
Dwels in these goodly houses keepes no traine, So I for cards. 
A hundred Chimnies, and not one cast smoke, — 
And again :— 


And now the cause of these, 0 tae Hal 
Is this they, are dwelt in by No-body, 
For this out of the countrey he was chast. 


’ . hat for his 
*Clo. Nay looke you heere, heares one that for 


bones is pretily stuft. Heares fulloms and gourds heeres 
tallmen & low-men. Heere trayduce ace, passedgt 
comes a pace.” 





we Corn. now , No-bod I, ‘vwhat can you say to this. 


“Clo. My M. hath good cards, on his side Ile vvarrant Why some of these dice were called “ Fullams, 
_ him. does not very clearly appear. Gifford inclines 
“ No. =e Lord, you knovv that slanders are no proofes, | the idea that the »y were so called “ either because 
nor vv j resent euidenc 
or vvords without their present euidence, Fulham was the resort of sh: urpers, Or because t they 


if things were done, they must be done by some-body, ” 
Else could they haue no being. Is corne hoorded, were chiefly manufactured there.” This opinion is 
some-body hords it, else it would be delt, doubted by Nares (see Glossary, edition 1872, 
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Is heeres 
passeu, 
‘ullams, 
clines wo 
because 
use they 
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n 1872, 
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vol. i. p. 339). ‘, however, speaks with- 









out hesitation, The false dice were 
chiefly made at th me” (Singer's 
Na 8) vi vol Mr. Dy: . one of the 
. 3 t 
yest editors ¢ ves thew 
wach as I have tated 1 \ pea Wo kg. 
868, vol. ix. p. 191 
the né P ze I sh fi } * 
siderable eres f f her reason than 
, went ,» no writer | been known to 
1, so far I nt e. the « a pe . 

















It will be concluded that pick-pox ulso frequented 
tl cr wded } yhouses i tr t, Kemps 
\ Da Wonde { un account of his 
jancing a morris from Lon rwich, makes mention 
fa mode of treating cut 1 they we t l 
tres, which I find no where else adverted to by 
they were seized and tied to a post on the 
stage, exposed to the gaz ul n i ti Whol 
Kem] V t l ep! tea 
he ( mae m ety id Lille ne | 
Mr. Dvece Mr. Col vro ] excellent 
tory. ] } te for ¢ +] 
4 i qu I 
ve sitis in e reprin 
I I od] t Cu irses were taken, 
t i! i y I 
L i many ter d 1} $ but 
S wo ] i I V t y T 
led, that they had laid wagers l l 
I tl Ul rs | rin 1 
I stly denyed their ac tare that I 
bred one of t 1 tot I 1 Cut-] e, 8 
Ww y » a st or p to 
wonder at, when at a } t cel fr 
| } vy of Vohodu S 
tion ot W t Kemp 
dy once pickt a pocket in this Play s 
was hoysted on the stage, and s 
As there is no date to the pl 
. i 
vas pl nted must 1 
’ , 
l'rundle, the publish I 





1 this with } I t l 
rJohn Trun ' st of 
— 1 ’ 
ra if i i Ving note 

Master Jol T , he was a 
t the sign of t Nobody ’ (a very 

) . > 
lesignation),in Barbican. It appea owever, 








] lished Green: 3 TuQ e, Wes ditor S ts, and 
other fugitive and popular pieces of the day.” 
We know, also. th Trundle publ shed in 16 
mas Dekker’s Rod for Run-Away The date 


Somebody belongs to some year 





TI 
of Nobody and 
Setween 1598 and 1625. I think the following 





| 
| 
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in something better than ballads, , having | 
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lines prove, however, that it was not written 
before 1604 

ae “ When the King 
Knighted the lustie gallants of the Land 

Nolx ly then made daintie to be knighted, 


And indeede kept hit in his knowne estate.” 





The weakness, or whatever else it may be « ulled, 
which Elizal yeth’s successor had fo1 knighting his 
ibjects is well known, and is frequently alluded 
to in our old plays. It is said of Nobody that he 
‘built Pest-houses, and other places of retirement in 
the sicknes time for the good of the Cittie 
This allusion is evid 
Then, again, t 


ently to the London Plague 
here is this passag 
Nobody. Tle bring the Tems through the middle of 
it [the city], empty Moore-ditch at my owne charge, and 
build vp Paules-steple without a collection. I see not 
what becomes of these collections.” 
Mr. Dyce (Shak. kespeare’s Works, 1868, vol. ix., 
p. 278), quoting Nott, says: 
“In 1614, it [Moor-ditch] was to a certain degree 
levelled, and laid out into walks.” 
id to indicate that the im- 
ad not been made 


If the text can be 1 
provement pointed out 
when the play was wi 
have appeared 
ll cht In stating that 
German scholar, Ludw 


ly and Se mebody 
1614. I believe I 
he d stinguished Anglo- 
Tieck, when in England 





i the early part of the century, had th s play copied, 
JI s A 2 
nd summed up character In one word—”" ex- 
celle d. 
I Nt DoDSsLEY At vol Pp 178, of 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s new edition of Dodsley’s Old 








Pl x 1 Ac sc. 2 of Bishop Still’s mos 
I Yr con ly of Gammer Gurtt \ edl Ss 
| follow g pass 
l'om Tankard’s by Gog’s bones) she set me up 
her sail, 
And flinging about his halse aker, fisk her tail, 





As though there had been in her arse : urm of bees, 
And I had not cried ‘ tphrowh, whore 


of his lees 





* she ‘ad le apt out 
I'o the words halse aker, in the second line, George 
Steevens, who is generally reputed the most sen- 
sible of the Shakspeare commentators, has appended 
1e following note, to which Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has 
lded the weight of his authority 

‘I believe we should read halse anchor, or anker, as it 
was anciently spelt: a naval phrase. The halse or halser 
was a particular kind of cable Shakespeare, in his 
Antony and Cleopatra, has an image similar to this 


t 
tl 








‘ The brize upon _ like a cow in June, 

Hoists sail and f 
Now, in spite of George Steevens being pronounce d 
by the most cautious of human beings, the Cam 
bridge editors of Shakspeare, to have “ brought to 
his task diligent and methodical habits, and great 
antiquarian knowledge, thus supplementing the 
defects of his senior partner, Johnson,” I venture to 
assert that, in the present instance, he has written 
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if 
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what closely resembles egregious nonsense. So/| as I am sure it would be under Mr. Woopwaap’s 
far from halse aker being a “ a naval phrase,” it is | care, would receive ample support. 

nothing more or less than halfe aker, i.e., half Joun Macuzay. 
acre, the measure and familiar name of the little | Hammersmith. 

enclosure in which Tom Tankard’s cow, three 
hundred and odd years ago, galloped about with 
her tail up, as, under similar circumstances, her 
descendant would do at the present day. The 
long f and long s are hardly distinguishable, and 
acre in those times was almost invariably spe lt aker. 


Betis.—The following inscriptions are on the 
two bells of the old parish church S. Michael's 
| of North Otterington, Yorkshire, which is now 
be ing restored. The smaller bell has— 

“ Holiness to the Lord. 


. 8° : - 1658. 
See, forinstance, Peter Levins’s Rhyming Dictionary The large bell 
570. > 7 a Paker “2 od ad e 
of 1570, where An Aker and A I ah Mes plac oe ‘« Jehove sanctitatem consonemus soror parvula, 
together ; and a thousand other instances might R.G. 1P. 1C. 1689.” 
be given. F, CUNNINGHAM. Joux Hertoy, 


Solberge, Northallerton. 
Tue “Catiincs” or our Presexyt M.P.s.- 

You inserted a note of mine (4 S. xi. 342) con 
taining a list of the “callings” of M.P.s before 
the days of the ballot. I have, therefore, prepared i nee : 
a comparison with the House elected after the first |.“ Here lies the body of Lewis Goldy, Esq’ » Who departed 
General Election upon that system. The following | a life at Port Royal, Dec. 22, 1736, aged 80 youn. 

> 3 er . e was born at Montpellier, in France, but left that 
table may be of interest : the first column refer- | country for his religion, and came to settle in this island 


INSCRIPTION ON A TOMBSTONE NEAR APosTLRs’ 
Battery, Port Roya, Jamaica.—Crest, a cock 
| crescent ; motto, “ Dieu sur tout” :— 





ring to pre-ballot days, and the second to the pre- | where he was swallowed up in the great earthquake, 
sent House :— 1692; and by the providence of God was by another 
Lawyers 129 139 | shock thrown into _ sen -_ ang escaped by 
Sons of Peers 109 92 swimming, until a boat picked him up. He lived many 
Squires 109 129 years after, and was held in great reputation, beloved by 
Army 106 9h | all who knew him, and much lamented at his death. 
Merchants 98 100 | This gentleman lived 44 years after the earthquake and 
; _ ’ ‘ ras i ember of the Honourable Legislative Vouncil of 
Baronets 68 64 MH a I: lan if : . io ec iM c U0 if 
Sons of M.P.s re 55 | the Island for many years. 
Sons of Baronets 29 25 | "The above isa bond fide epitaph, and was given 
Bankers 18 24 | me by an officer serving on board H.M.S. “ Doris” 
Sond of Knigiits ; , 2 | in her former commission, and seems to me deci- 
Navy ... A 12 dedly worthy of record in “ N. & Q.” A. HB. 
Brewers 8 17 Oxford. 
Bngincers . . | HANGING AND Resvuscitation.—The Gentle 
Diplomatists r 6 : . . ‘ 
Newspaper Proprietors ? 9 | man’s Magazine (18 10, p. 108) gives an aceount of 
Medical Men Ki 8 a woman revived after being changed, who did not 
Peers ... . 5 5 remember her leaving the prison, or any subsequent 
aay Professors 5 . fact ; “she came to herself as if she awakened out 
Dissenting Ministers 5 1 of a sleep, not recove ring the use of her speech by 
Architect. . } 0 slow degrees, but in a manner altogether, beginning 
Accountant l ] to speak just where she left off on the gallows. 
Miners ' 0 2 She said she had been in a green meadow; which 
R. Passtnenam. curiously fits in with a story told in the New 
‘ ; Monthly Magazine, about 1826, about a criminal 
Heratpic Lireratune.—It will be a mis-| called John Hayes, who, in 1782, was brought after 





fortune if the historical student, through the dis- his execution to be dissected by Sir Wm. Blizard. 
continuance of the Herald and Genealogist, should | f{e revived: and he could remember passing St. 
lose Mr. Woopwarn’s “ Essay on Heraldic Marks | 4 ndrew’s Church, Holborn, on his way to execution. 
of Ilegitimacy,” to which he incidentally alludes | «Then I thoucht I was in a beautiful green field, 
in “N. & Q.” 5" 8. i. 49. The discontinuance of | and that is all I remember till I found myself in 
the Herald is itself to be regretted. Dr. Howard’s | the « 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica will not fill | 
the void. It is not sufficiently critical. Will 
someone start a work as a successor to the Herald ? . 
I know no one so well qualified as Mr. Woopwarp| Harr rurnixc Wurrr.—Let us note the evi- 
himself, if his other vocations will admit of his| dence of a witness in the Tichborne case, who 
devoting to it the necessary time and attention. | deposed (Times, May Ist, 1873, p. 14, col. 5 that, 
I cannot doubt that such a work, if well conducted. | on the night after hearing of his father’s death, he 


lissecting room.” ‘“ Yet,” adds the Magazine, 
“there were no green fields between St. Andrews 
and Tyburn.” Cyril. 
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= 
dreamed that he saw his father killed before his 
eves; and his emotion was so great that, when he 
awoke from this dream of horror, his hair had 
tuned quite white. CYRIL. 

(Cirnens.—As there have already been articles 
on cryptography, as ciphers of various kinds have 
otherwise occasionally appeared, and as some years 
ago I inventeé Lé iphe rs of the following descript ions, 
which I have not yet seen in print, it may interest, 
if not prove useful, to some persons to have them 
inserted in “ N. & Q.,” as literal arrangement may 
be varied ad libitr it. 

1. The common alphabet, converted into Feu 
My Block Qvartz Sphinx Judg, numbered and 
opposed thus :— 
123456789101112131415 
abedefghijk lmnop 
fewmybloc kqvart2zs ph 


16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
qrstuvwxryz 
; inzxjudg 
may be used for writing in cipher. For, as under 
the numbers 3 15135 114 4 2018 25 we find 
the letters c o mea ndt r y, so would 
the letters tayfrmip ad bether 

ciprocal cipher for “ Come and try,” whose principle 
isself-evident. The entire cipher is quite perfect, 
inasmuch as not one letter thereof is numerically 
alphabetic ; while, to render it more efficient, when 
any double vowel or double consonant might occur, 
the repeated letter could be « iphered by &; so that as 
under the numbers 7 1515 441 25 we havethe 
alphabetic letters g o o dda y,wehavealso, 
underthese, the cipher / t&m & fd for the pre- 
sent appropriate salutation, “ Good day.” 

2. By spelling words with the bottom line, two 
other ciphers may be obtained, one literal, the other 
numeral; asthdbmuyone, or 984213 21 
% 15145,“ Come and try”; andzh&yd me, 
or 268 & 25 & 13 5, “Good day.” 

3. By compactly arranging the words, thus- 
mysphinxblock 
fewqvartzjudg 

the opposing reciprocal letters would forthwith 
form the ciphers du fyirex ne, “Come and 
try”; kudée die, “Good day.” J. Beate. 


Hory’s Court, Dusiriy, THe BirtapLace oF 
Swirr.—A few days ago, paying a visit to Dublin, 
curiosity induced me to explore that very uninviting 
locality, Hoey’s Court, after an absence of nearly 
thirty years. I found it in a fearful state of dirt 
and dilapidation, the old house on the right hand 
of the entrance from Werburgh Street, formerly 
pointed out as the scene of Swift’s birth, had 
vanished, or had been replaced by a mean ard 
dirty modern brick dwelling. The other old houses 
of the Court, which formerly were occupied by 
high government and legal functionaries of the 
adjoining Castle and legal offices, were all pulled 
down, with the exception of three or four in a 
fearful state of ruin, and from these the whole of 
the old carved-oak wainscot, with which the prin- 





| cipal walls and staircases had, in my recollection, 


been lined, had been long removed ; indeed, th 
whole locality, which is one interesting to all eon 
cerned in the literary history of Dublin, present 
asad spectacle of dirt, neglect, and poverty, and 


| the name of the once popular dean appears quite 





unknown or unheard of. A notice of this in you 
columns may attract the attention of some of th: 
Dublin literary societies to the subject, and induec 
them to affix some memorial or tablet to the dila 
pidated walls of Hoe ys Court before th y tumbk 
into ruin completely. 

I perfectly recollect that, on the oecasion of Sir 
W. Scott’s visit to Dublin, Hoey’s Court was one 
of the first localities he explored, and there was 
then a rather handsome carved-stone door-case to 
the house supposed to be the one Swift was born 
in. H. H. 

Lavender Hill. 


TitLtEs tro Porms.—I have often 
been asked what are the meanings of Alastor and 
Epipsychidion. In a French Encyclopedia the 
word Alastor is said to be a Latin substantive 
masculine, derived from the Greek & (non) and 
Ax) (oublier), 7. e. “ qui cause des manx si grands 
qu’on ne peut les oublier.” Alastor, in the same 
work, is explained as “Nom donné & des génies 
mal-faisants. Cicéron avoit congu le projet de se 
tuer, auprés du foyer d’Auguste, pour deveni: 
Alastor de cet Empereur.” J am not quite cet 
tain about the above derivation. The termination 
lastor does not seem to have much, if any, affinity 
with AS. However, I bow to the encyclopadist. 

Shelley’s title, Alastor, which many suppose to 
be a Greek word, is not found in any of the fow 
lexicons that I have consulted ; so it may have 
been adopted, either from the Latin or from the 
French encyclopedists. Another origin of the 
word is, however, suggested by a friend. It has a 
smack of the ludicrous about it, but it may be true, 
for all that. Asfre is a star or planet, in French, 
and where such a star is the sign of an awberge, o1 
country inn, the common sub-legend is A PAstre. 
Shelley may have been a traveller, or wanderer, 
lodging at such an inn, and so he may have trans 
formed the A Il’ Astre of Grégoire into Alaster, anid 
used it as a term for such a traveller, or wanderer, 
as the enthusiast of his poem is represented to be! 

The meaning of Epipsychidion is clear enough. 
We have to translate three Greek words, ézi, yary 
and ide, verb, “to see,” from whence is derived 
the substantive (déov, ¢.¢. a glance, insight, or peep. 
Thus, Shelley’s title is a sentence, and signifies 
“a peep at, upon, or into the soul,” a phrase as 
mysterious as the poem itself. 


SHELLEY’S 


Epipemic 1n AccipEnts.—Very recently I read 
the following remarks in a local newspaper, and 
thought the language somewhat extraordinary to 
be made use of now-a-days :— 
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“ Currous Corncrpryce.—At an inquest held at Whitby 
yesterday, Mr. John Buchannan, one of the coroners for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, observed to the jury that 
the inquest was the third which he 
very short period. It was, he said, a curious circum- 
stance, and he had often noted it, that so sure as he was 
called upon to hold an inquest it almost invariably hap- 
pened that he would be called upon immediately after 
wards to hold two more. After this there would occur a 
lull, which would be followed by three inquests in rapid 
succession. He had been a coroner for thirty-four years, 
and during the course of that time he had often noted 
this curious circumstance, and the same had been expe 
rienced and noted by other coroners in other districts 
with whom he had corresponded on the matter. He 
could not explain the reason, nor had he heard any one 
attempt to explain the reason, of a strange occur 
rence. As Shakspeare says: ‘There are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt ofin our philosophy.’’ 


Within a 





such 





however, I came 
across a similar statement, made apparently on 
good authority, and as the result of experienc 
The quotation is from “ Inner Life of a Hosp 
an article published in the Cornhill Magazin 
ten years ago:—“ After watching for some ye: 


coupl of days, 


the writer says, “ the accidents that enter the wards 
of the hospital, three conclusions are arrived at 

the second being “that accidents seldom occm 
singly”; and the third, “that certain accident 


generally take place abot same time of 
year.” Again,” the 

‘There seems to be an epidemic in —— nts as in dis 
eases. If one man is brows rht to the hospital in c 
quence of falling off a sca i. our or fivi more are 
to enter from the same ig 
have occurred in different parts of London. And if an 


' 
oceed 


nse 
sure 
accidents may 





cause, th 


accident of some peculiar nature happens, a second is 
nearly sure to follow before long. . . . . There seem to 
be some laws which govern accidental injuries as well : 


blown up by ex 
get run over; at 


another they 


for at one time pe g 
another time they 
machinery ; at 


diseases ; 
ploding boilers ; at 
another they get crushed in 





had held within a | 


some | 


on 


| the 


| ridicule 


break their knee-caps; and at another they fall down | 
stairs.” 
Etsw! 

Morrors or Cities, Towns, anp Roya 
Bureus. 
Aberdeen —“| jon Accord 
Anstruther—“ Virtute res parve crescunt 
Berwick (North) ‘ Victoriz gloria merc 


Bristol “* Virtute et industria. 
Chippenham—*“ Unity and Loyalty.” 
Dumbarton—*‘ Fortitudo et fidelitas.” 
Dumfries Aloreburn.’ 
Dundee—“ Dei donum.” 
Edinburgh, ( ** Nisi Dominus frustra.” 
Do. R. B.—“ Pro rege, lege, et grege.” 
Exeter—‘ Semper fidelis.”’ 
Glasgow—“ Lord, let Glasgow flourish ” (“ by the preach- 


ing of the Word” 
Gloucester—“ Fides invicta tr umphat.” 
Hereford—“ Invictz fi lelitatis praeemium.’ 
Jedburgh—“ Strenue et prospere.’ 
Kirkcaldy—* Vigilando munio.” 
Linlithgow. —“ Collocet in « 
Liverpool—“ Deus nobi 
London—“ Domine dirige nos. 
Middlesborough—‘“ Eri: 


mnes vis Michaelis.” 





| the titles, translations, &c.; 


| 
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Montrose—‘‘ Mare ditat, rosa decorat.” 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—* Fortiter defendit tri iumphang,” 
Oxford—* Fortis est veritas.” 
Peebles—‘‘ Contra nando incrementum.” 
Perth—“ Pro rege, lege, et grege. 
Pittenweem—‘‘ Deo duce.” 
Plymouth—“ Turris fortissima est nomen 
Renfrew—“‘ Deus —— navem.” 
Shields (South) “Courage, Humanity, C 
Stranraer—“ Tutissima st¢ tio. , 
Taunton—“ Defendamus.’ 


Jeh vah.” 


cmmerce.” 


J. Manvet. 





Tue Use or “ It.”—My friend Dr. Abbott has 
just sent me this sentence to analyse and parse 
‘It was from you that I received that insult. 


The assertion is the mph itic form of the Statement 
‘The person from whom I received that insult was 
tl 


he lat 


you.” But the process by which ter was 
transposed into the former, except so far as the 
predicate-advancing use of it is concerned, is not 
cle ir to me, thoug : it will be fou nd i in Dr, Abbot 


bo yk, Ho v to Pai 


forthcoming little 





FINE rs CATALOG I have just seen the 
first p a a ent titled Biblioqraphie Mé- 
thodiqn t Ra des Be Arts, par Ernest 
Vinet, Paris. } That sucl 2 work might be ade- 


1 
sirable addition to what is alrea dy published, there 
can be question. What I fear is, that the 
uthor is not humble enough to carry out his plan 
properly. That he hes no reason to speak in the 
positive tone that he « his “* Avant-propos” 
once; for he makes the mist: f 
imagining that the Universal Cataloque of Book 
Art, published by the authorities at 
Kensington, is simply catalogue of art 
whereas it is well known th 
the South Kensi 
s, however, a minor error, : 
only M. Vinet ventures to 
Vinet’s faults 


. IY 
lrremediavie, 80 


no 


loe Sin 





Is seen 


South 


books, 


con prises also 
ton Museum Li- 


nd would 


books in 
This i 
worth noticing, 
that Catalogue. M. 
I eae, sete eee 
iolographer are iol il and 





brary. 
not be 





as the part already published is concerned. Fane 
anybody talking about bibliogra uphy in the nine- 
teenth century, and publishing a prete itious | ta- 


logue, with made-up title-pages, inté 
n fact, ail 


by persons who make no 


that are usually made 
pretentions at all. 

M. Vinet writes as if he had d 
fication,” boasts that his catalogue is cla 
a that the alphabe tical system is an 
the laziness of authors, and ought to be abandoned 
by all bibliographers! Fortunately, M. Vinet is 
in a considerable minority in his opinion on this 


iscovered “ classi- 
sified, at 


excuse for 





point; and he has yet much to learn from English 
bibliographers Sir Antonio Panizzi, J. Winter 
Jones, and Thomas Watts), whose opinions he 


does not appear even to have read, to say nothing 
C. Brunet (who M. Vinet pretends he is 


following) and Quérard, OtruarR Hamst. 
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Queries. 

{We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

Prisox MEMOIRs. 
le Prisons, forming part of the valuable series, 
entitled “ Mémoires sur la Révolution Francaise,” 


3, I find, at page 266, the following horrible 


ws 








Le Plessis :— 

“Ce cruel Haly ne savait qu’imaginer pour tourmenter 
et nuire. Son cousin, grand sommelier de la maison, 
insolent et fripon, faisait transférer a Bicctre ceux qui 
trouvaient son vin mauvais ou trop faible. Le cuisinier 
avait le méme pouvoir, employait la méme ressource, 
quand on lui représentait que ses viandes Ctaient gitées, 
couvertes de vermine ; que le sale 


t chair des quillotencs. 


qu u donnait taut 


que d 
It is then lded, in a note 


la police d alors ordonna « 


éclats. Ji est certarn 


horrible ressoure 
; 
Does the 


~od authority? I do not think 


last-mentioned circumstance rest on 


Mr. Carlyle 





allud it, although he mentions the tannery of 
human ins at Meudon, and spe iks of it as 
d le trait of cannibalism. If, however, tl 





other be really true, 
Meudon tannery. If f l 


it far surpasses in horror the 
any are aware of official o1 





| ments proving the truth of 


authentic aot I 

y, I should be much obliged if they would 
me know where I could see them, o1 

I believe these Prison Memoirs 


ntic and trustworthy ; 








JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


THe Rev. Jouxn Wueetwricur’s “ Vinpica- 
1on.”—The Rev. John Wheelwright distinguished 
himself in the Antinomian controversies in Boston, 
in Massachusett’s Bay, in 1637, and was banished 
by order of the General Court. Cotton Mather, 
in his Magqnalia Christi Americana, published in 
folio, 1702, says Wheelwright 

“Published a Vindication of himselfe against the 
Wrongs that by Mr. Weld, and by Mr. Rutherford, had 
been done unto him. In this Vindication, he not only 
produces a Sy eech of Mr. Cotton, I do conceive and 
profess, that our brother Wheelwright’s Doctrine és ac- 
cording to God in the Points controverted; but also a 
Declaration from the whole General Court of the 
Colony, signed by the Secretary, Aug. 24, 1654, upon the 
Petition of Mr. Wheelwright’s Church at Hampton: In 
which Declaration they pre fess, That hearing that Mr. 
Wheelwright is by Mr. Rutherford and Mr. Weld, 
rendered in some Books Printed by them as Heretical and 
Criminous, they now siqnifie, that Mr. Wheelwright hath 
for these many Years approve d himselfe a Sound Orthodox, 
and Profitable Minister of the 
Churches of Christ.” Sook vit. chap. iii. sect. 3. 
As Cotton Mather quotes from the “ Vindica- 





C 
l¢ 


Gospel among thesé 





In the second volume of 


ircumstance related as occurring at the prison of 





re very still I should | 
not like lieve such a dreadful story without 
incon estimony. 





“ Haly app lait cela un plat de ci-devants, et riait aux | I ; 
%- , 


ci 


tion,” we may infer that such a document was at 
that time before him. But I find no other writer 
referring to it in such a manner as to imply that 
he had seen it. Ido not know under what title, 
or in what year it was published. If, however, it 
was printed, it must have been subsequent to, and 
probably soon after, 1654, and undoubtedly in 
England. Can any one inform me whether there 
is a copy of the “ Vindication” extant, and if so, 
where? This “ Vindication” must not be con- 
founded with Wheelwright’s Mercurius Ameri- 
canus, which was published in 1645. 

Epmunp F. 


11, Beacon Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


SLAFTER. 


Tuomas Fuiier’s “ Liprary or Britisa His- 
rorians.”—Is anything known of the MS. of this 
work, or was it ever publi hed? It does not 
appear in the lists of Fuller's works; but he him- 
elf, writing about 1648, thus mentions it :—“ As 
surnamed the Wise, we reserve his 

aracter for our Library of British Historians”; 
and he adds in the margin, “ Vide our Lvbrar. of 
British Histor., num. 1.”—Church History, bk. 1. 
p. 42, J 13. 

Light might be thrown upon this unknown but 
vished-for “Library” by the fly-leaves in the 
ssued by Fuller’s stationers, John Williams 
und others. I shall be glad to hear of any con- 
ements of Fuller's works upon 
1 lists fall a little too 


temporary advertis 
uch fly-leafs. ClavelFs usefu 
late for the purpose. 

The idea of this “Library” was, it will be 
remembered, actually carried out by Archbp. 
Nicolson, the first part of whose English, Neotch. 
ind Irish Historical Libraries, giving an account 
of the character of the chie f historians, was pub- 
lished about fifty years after Fuller mentioned the 
project. It is perhaps vain, however, to inquire in 
that quarter after Fuller's missing work, the 
bishop’s angry and unjust criticisms of our worthy 
forming a curious instance of a warped judgment, 
which, at a later period, roused the indignant pro- 
test of Coleridge :—“ And Bishop Nicholson, too! 

a painstaking old charwoman of the Antiquarian 
and Rubbish Concern! The venerable rust and 
dust of the whole firm are not worth an ounce of 
Fuller’s earth!” Joun Ecurneton BalLey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 











Grants or Nopinity to Forreigners.—The 
Syllabus of Rymer’s “ Federa” contains notices of 
numerous “ grants of nobility ” made to foreigners 
by James I. For example, “ Grant of nobility and 
coat of arms to John Van Hess, lord of Piershall 
and Wena,” 4th May, 1622; “Grant of nobility 
to Regner Pau, of Holland, dated Newmarket, 
Feb. 12, and to William Vander Graeff, of Hol- 
land, dated Greenwich, May 28” (1623), &c. 
What degree of nobility is here intended? Is it 
that of the then new order of baronet? There is 
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one instance recorded in Broun’s Baronetag 
1843) of this dignity having been conferred on a 
Dutehman, a General of the States of Holland, in 
1686, which was remarkable for the circumstance 
that, by a special clause in the patent, the recipient's 
mother was given “the rank and title of a Baron- 
etess of England.” It is scarcely probable that 
peerages would have been so liberally scattered 
abroad, and it was not the honour of knighthood, 
as “ Grants of Knighthood ” are noted, as in Feb., 
1623, “te Vere a Cats, lord of Maelsted,” and 
others. None of the “ Peerages” and “ Baronet- 
ages” notice these creations. C. & KE. 


“ Yate Cotitece Macazine.”—Can any Ameri- 
can reader of “N. & Q.” inform me as to the 
authorship of the following dramatic sketches in 
the Yale College Magazine’ 1. Vol. i. pp. 86-88, 
April, 1836, fragment of an unfinished tragedy. 
2. Vol. ii. Nov., 1836, scene from an unpublished 
$ragedy (scene Rhodes). 3. Vol. ii. April, 1837, 
“The Fatal Curse,” an unfinished tragedy. 4. 
Vol. iii. April, 1838, “The Trial of Love,” a frag- 
ment from an unfinished tragedy (scene France). 
5. Vol. iii. May, 1838, “Love's Difficulty,” a 
dramatic sketch (scene Italy) by Z. 

The editors of the magazine in 1836 were E. O. 
Carter, of Worcester, Mass.; F. A. Coe, of New- 
haven ; W. M. Evarts, of Boston; C. S. Lyman, of 
Manchester; and W. 8. Scarborough, of Brooklyn. 

In vol. iii. June, 1838, there is a dramatic frag- 
ment, which is anonymous. In the British Museum 
copy the name of the author is inserted in pencil, 
via:, Oharles Rich. Mr. C. Rich, of Boston, was 
one of the editors of 1838, and was a student of 
theology at Yale in 1839-40. I should be obliged 



























by receiving further information regarding him, 
and also regarding Mr. R. Aikman, of New York, 
one of the editors of the magazine in 1843, author 
(I believe) of “ Cain’s Soliloquy,” in vol. ix. June, 
1844, and in vol. x. Dec., 1844, of “The Fall of 
Babylon,” a poem. These last-named poems have 
only the initials R. A., but I conjecture that Mr. 
R. Aikman is the author. 

“Tus Pautine Macazine.”—Who edited this 
miscellany for 1831 and 1836? The papers were, I 
think, chiefly written by the scholars of St. Paul’s 
School R. Ivxeuts. 


Wittiam anp Mary.— 





undertaken to procure the Sculptures of his Ma" and of 
his Late Royall Consort Queen Mary dec’ to be done 
(for ye adorning the New Storehouse in ye Tower) by 
one of the most eminent Sculptors there And hath de 
sired an advance of moneys may be returned him thither 
towarde doing the same Wee have therefore in pur- 
suance of an Order of the R' Hon* Henry Earl of 
Romney Ma’ Gen” of His Ma“ Ordinance this day 
made imprested unto the said Coll Jacob Richards ye 
Summe of One Hundred and Fifty poundes And Wee 
Desire the Hon™ Coll Henry Mordant Treas. and Pay- 


“ Whereas Coll Jacob Richards now att Venice hath | 


LL . 
master to the Office of His M s* Ordinance out of any 
moneys in his hande to b repa d out of Land service to 
issue and pay the same to F rederick Herne Eeq* for ye 
said Coll J ce b Richards accordin zly Dated att The Off e 
of The Ordinance—This Five and Twentyth day of June 
1700— 
C. Musenave 

“ Joh. Charlton. Ja. Lowrugg,” 

The above is an exact copy of an ordinance paper 
in my possession. I shall be obliged by any of 
your re aders being able to tell me if the sculptures 
were ever done, and if so, what was the name of 
the s ulptor ; and, also, do they still adorn the 
storehouse in the Tower! I should state that the 
document is signed on the other side by Frederick 
Herne. Emity Coxg. 

Teignmouth 


Otp Sone.—Can any one tell me the words of 
a song beginning,— 
“°Twas at the Birthnight ball, 
God bless our gracious Queen, 
Where Folks both great and small 
Are on a Footing seen”? 
It goes on to relate the mishap that befell one of 
the princesses (daughter of George III.), who in 
dancing w ith her royal brother lost her shoe. The 
only other verses I can remember are, 
** Her Highness hopped, 
The Fiddlers stopped, 
Not knowing what to do. 
x 4 * 
Lord Hertford too 
Like lightning flew, 
And tho’ wnused to truckle ! 
Lay down his wand 
And lent a hand 
Her Royal shoe to buckle.’ 
J. CC. 


Lorp CHaTnam AND Baitey’s “ Dictionary’ 
“Talked with Lord H.” (Holland) “of Barrow and 
Taylor. I mentioned I had heard that Mr. Fox was 
very fond of B.rrow. He said he was not aware of this, 


| but that Lord Chatham was, and of reading Bailey's 


Dictionary.” —Moore’s Diary, July 25, 1819 

‘‘He” (Lord Chatham) “mentioned to a Friend of 
Mr. Butler’s that he had twice read, from beginning to 
end, Bailey's Dictionary.’—From Charles Butler's Re 
) ences, quoted in Timbs’s Anecdote Biography 

Lord Holland, perhaps, quoted from the same 
source as Phillips, if not from Phillips himself. 
Can “N. & Q.” tell me further? I lately bought 
a copy of Bailey’s Folio, 1730, the first edition, I 
believe ; and on the title-page is written “W. Pitt,” 
in the fine large hand and the faded ink of the 
time. Quivis. 


Cotumsvus.—His epitaph at Seville* is well 
known, but I am under the impression that he had 
a tomb, or cenotaph, in St. Domingo, which was 
removed to Cuba; but, having lost my note on the 





*In an old Biographical Dictionary the following 
arms are assigned to him—“ A sea, argent and azuré,? 








islands or, under the Cope (!) of Castile and Leon.” 
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aibiect, I should be glad if any 
would set me right. Is there not a tradition that 
the great discoverer’ bones were 
Spain to the West Indies? If any 

eription to his memory exists in Cuba, where 


can a copy be seen { q. 


“Our OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE.” 
Tertullian quotes a proverb very much like this, 

nd from which, it is not improbable, our English 
wnsion comes, “ Pervenimus igitur de calcaria 
juod dici set) in carbonariam,” De Carn 
Christi, vi. Where he got it from, I cannot tell, 
but it was evidently a well-known one even in his 
time. He was very fond of proverbs, and must 
have had a plentiful stock of them. There is no 
wonder in this, for he seems to have read every- 
thing. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





PorTRA -I have a portrait of a lady, half 
length, life-size, with “Jo. Verelst, P. 1700,” 
painted on the left-hand side. I am told that the 
maiden name of the lady was Patten, and that she 
was the daughter of a physician in Oxford. There 
i tion that she was a Greville, and this is 
supported by the fact that one of her daughters 
was christened Anna Greville. Was the artist of 
any celebrity? I should be glad of any informa- 

n that may lead to the discovery of her parentage. 

Harpric Morpuyy, 


ApMIRAL) Penn.—Had he (the 
m Penn, the proprietor of Penn- 
r Elizabeth, and whom did she 





Sm WILLIAM 
of Willia 


) a siste 


He emigrated to Massachusetts 
1660 he left a legac y to Thomas 


Joun Luson. 
in 1636. In 


Robert, and Susan, children of Robert Luson, in 
old England. Of bre county and parish were 
these Lusons ? r. B. 
Tae Gotpex Rosz.—Did the Pope, on last 
Midlent Sunday, perform the usual ceremony of 


blessing the Golden Rose? If so, to whom did 
His Holiness present it ; and where can I find or 
obtain a list of those upon whom the 
Pontiff has conferred this mark of his favour since 
iis accession to the Papal throne ? T. G. R. 


Sovereign 


SHERIDAN.—1. What has become of the Sheri- 
dan MSS. which’ were in the possession of Moore 
when he wrote the Memoirs ? 

2. Who first said that Sheridan was afraid of 
the author of the School for Scandal ? 

J. Branper MatTruews. 


Heratpic.— What family bears the following 
arms :—Gules, a chevron battled-counter-em battled 
between 3 mullets, 2 and 1 argent ; crest, a talbot’s 
head erased argent, langued gules motto, semper 
Vigilans, D. C. E. 

5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


correspondent | 


removed from | 4 
monumental | 





A Jew’s Witt.—In the will of a wealthy 
London Jew, dated 1750, is the following bequest 
ter alia “to my son” :—“ My fine cloak, and fine 
bells, and the best laws in my Synagogue.” Will 
some one kindly explain the meaning of the last 
article, “the best laws,” and for what purpose 
bells are used in the Jewish service ? H., T. E. 


*Beccar’s parm.”—-What is the origin of this 
term? It is applied by Warwickshire children to 
the froth and brown scum seen in the retired parts 
of running brooks and streams, and resembles 


yeast. Exuis Rieut. 


West Fettoy, SHropsHire.—lI am very desirous 
to obtain some information regarding the history of 
the Holy We’: in this parish through the medium 
of “N. & Q’ A. R. K. 


AuTHor WANTED.— 
nunc jungit terra sepultos.” 
H. N. 


C. 


“ Junxit amor vivos ; 


Replies. 
SHOTTEN HERRING. 
146, 194, 276. 
Epwarp Peacock is wrong in his 


5% §. i. 


think Mr. 


definition of “shotten herring,” as meaning “a 
gutted herring dried for keeping.” shotten 
herring is a herring that has shot its spawn. Schotte, 


shotte, sceate, and scot, meaning tribute or contribu- 
tion; pay your shot, scot and lot, watch and 
ward contribution and burden ; a man who being 


a free man pays his taxes and takes upon himself 


| some municipal office or burden is said to have 


paid his scot or shot, and borne his lot. The term 
is Saxon or Teutonic, and is found in Romescot or 


| Romeshot, the ancient term for Peter’s Pence. In 





acreshot or acrescot (from Latin ager, a field), the 
Saxon term for our modern land tax. Wherever 
locally throughout Saxon England the term scot, 
or shot, occurs as an affix to one or more 
llables, for instance, Shotton or Shottaton, Scot- 
ney, Scottow, Scotby, Scothouse, and last Scotland, 
&c., we may consider that a contribution or tax 
suggests the origin of the name of the place ; thus, 
Shotton in Durham means the township reclaimed 
from marshy lands, by means of a scot or tax, paid 
by neighbouring proprietors. Scotney, in Kent 
ea, an island), reclaimed by a scot or tax, whence 
Scotney, Scotto or Scottow, the house built on re- 
claimed land, and termed thus, in some places 
Scotshouse, occurs in lieu of Scottow. Scotland, 
in the south-east of England, always means land 
that has been reclaimed from an estuary or subject 
to floods, and the rent (or scot) of which has been, 
from time immemorial, set apart for the main- 
tenance of embankments and sluices. The writer 
is acquainted with two farms in Kent and Sussex, 
respectively so named, so situated, and for such a 


, 
or shott, 
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purpose applied. The Saxon term scot or shotte, 
sceatte, &c., is almost invariably found in connexion 
with low marshy ground, afterwards embanked, and 
drained at a common expense, and literally means 
a guarding, from the British word ysgod, « 
modernized scot, whence we obtain our municipal 
terms, warden, guardian, watch and ward, and as | 
above stated, scot and lot, as a means to an end. 


Tr ysgawd, 





But as elsewhere 


» and 


in the 


June 6,74, 


9 As lean as a 


rake,” he is not translating literally, but giving the 


English proverbial equivalent for the French I 


TO. 


verbial saying. “ Harenc soret,” and its variations 


he gives as red herring only, and not 


shotte 


qgiish Y 


dried, or 
French-En 
and “A 








Mores 
herring i 


n 


} 
ed 


ver, in 


harer 


rreat, fat, full-row’d herring h 








as ” red 
‘} , 
Sherwood 


* Son rer ® 
ret, & 


irenc ¢ 

















In ancient times it was considered as much an| mar,” “A shotten herring harenc guest”; and jf 
imperial duty for the monarch to defend and guard | one turn to “Guest” in Cotgrave, there is “ 
his estuaries and lands from encroachment by the | guest. A shotten or leane herring.” The word 
sea, as to defend his kingdom from attack of his | also proves its me¢ aning, a herring which is in tl 
enemies. Depend upon it the itta was the | state of having, to use another technical, “ cast its 
Saxon coin of tribute, paid by every household to | spawn.” Shotten, as applied to fish, is as unlikely 
protect the southern portion of the island from the | to mean gutted and dri $ is in the phre ‘ 
incursions of the Picts and Scots, and to raise an im nook-shotten isle of Albion,” which, of cour 
embankment, as in the Pictish and Northumbrian | means shot er like rubbish or x 
walls, just as Danegeld was a tax similarly imposed B. Nicnoisox 
as a bribe to buy off the Danes. It 4] M P o2 
on oe . ° S ( VLR ACOCK ould th 
[he term scot is invariably now used in Romney that < 
. ss 1 “-| that this means itt herring dt f 
Marsh (Romen Ea, or Roman Island) in lieu of - : : , - 
1 - 2S keeping,” w } ws the distiy 
the term tax, for all purposes connected with the full - - | ta 
° ° . a: u ant schoft y i eachs | 
embanking, drainage, and protection (guarding) 
. Says! 
of the marsh lands from encroachments by sea or | “?*’ : er 
flood. By whom Romney Marsh was reclaimed “The cor 7 re et a - hich” — 
. ’ 1 }¢ ! is 1e% vit roe, whic deposits t 
from a swamp must always remain mat er of doubt, | weep - pr a : 4 “i ¢ el 
: x = : . wards the end of October. It is certain that the g 
but its term Romen Ea would suggest that this | for them is abandoned about that time, as no pt 
’ ~ ; ; 
was effected by the Romans, or else by the Anglo- | could be found for the tten herrit and 
Saxons, shortly after their departure in the fifth | well known that the herrings having cast their roe, r 
century, and thus the sceatte or scotatio became a | '°™ the shore to deep water. 
. ,. » ° . . } = 74 
fixed term for a common contribution or tax in | Leach’s herring does no spawn till Febri 
any matter connected with embankment, w ling, | The ter lways applied in metaphor tos 
or reclamation, in respect of which a constant | thing worn out and depreciated. W. G 
ratch : “d 3 necessary, as he walls of a | , 
watch and ward was necessary, as in th wall ZS) see Pascoe is wear iebinemwe p. 276) 
castle, or the guarding of an earthern embankment “er tase “ > i } me 
erg < yr a t the | Ce™ming “shotten | ng. his does ne 
or camp to re sist an en my, or wr Keep oul Une | cutted herring.” but herring that have 
encroachments of flood or tide. A shotten herring, 9 41 a “or 
" ‘ . or “ shot their roe, Thomas Comber 0 
therefore, means a herring that has shot its spawn, } ; : ; ai , 
: : . . heryns, and 200 schotyn heryns,” mean 2,500 w 
or paid the contribution of its species, and is men- | ,, } % rr 
. . . : the roe (hard), or mi (soft), as the case may be, 
tioned (as Mr. Peacock observes in Gardner’s | ; , 1. 14 
. ; - pe 7 | and 200 spawned one rhe latter would be much 
History of Dunwich) in contradistinction to full } Lol Lod o om 
l . & 9500 f 1} . mA | cheaper, S the rs In tha state are out ol ec 
rrings. “2.500 fi 1ervns. 200 scho - ’ 
rerrings, “ 2, ul heryns, 2 _ a. | dition. Nome. 
J. R. Scorr. | 
| A shotte1 her ing, in the north of Engl nd, 
Mr. Partrerson having shown, by a quotation, does not mean a gutted herring, but a fish out 


that Mr. Halliwell was mistaken in his explanation, 
and N—w having followed with a quotation from 
Bailey and the present usage in the herring county 


of Norfolk, it is asserted, p. 276, that shotten 
certainly means, as Halliwell says, “a gutted 
herring dried for keeping. No proof, however, is 


given, and if the quotation given go to prove any- 
thing, it goes to prove that the term is opposed to 
“ full,” and, therefore, means a thin lean herring 
that has spawned. Dyche the 


gives same as 
Bailey. Cotgrave, in one passage, seemingly | 
supports the dried-herring supposition, but in | 


reality agrees with the other authorities. Under 
“ Harenc,” Xc., is “ Essimé comme vne harenc soret. 
As lean as a rake ; as lanke as a shotten herring.” 








condition, havir 
the term, a pecu 
applic “ato; pe rs 


Spoken of a fish, 


shotten herring,” or applied 
passionately to 
is the matter with you? Y 


herring.” 





st shot forth its spawn; henet 
iarly low-lived one, is prove rbially 


on looking miserably thin and il 
one might hear “ Oh, it is a nasty 


an individual, “ Why, whatever 


c u look like a she tter 


“ PRESTER JO 
oFr CHICHESTER 
177, 217, 
dral armories in 


original subject. 
to say that the : 


HN 


jth S. xii. 


359.)—The je sting 


eneral are 


ironic 


P 1sstm b 


ally or com- 
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” AND THE ARMS OF THE dE 
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observations on cathe- 


a diver 


‘sion from the 


In the cases cited, it is sufficient 


rn 


s of Christchurch, Canterbury, 
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and St. Peter's, York, are not ‘ 


St. Andrew's, Rochester, has his cross-saltire, | tended several of the young nobility and ge 


Hereford s hows the sheld of St. Thor 
snd 80 ¢ 
arms ! How is Prester John delinea 
can I see his image ? 

A chur h is the Lord’s house, «2 
De Laud. Const., xvii.), dominica 
Olymp.. cclxxvi., an. 3); therefor 








Fra _¢@, xxxiv.) allowed consecration to be “* The remarkable case ot Thomas Mortimer, Esq 
de n memory of a recognized nt l his Majesty’s Vice Consul for the Austrian Nether 
| ect M ary < ran tle. or s , | lands, addressed without permission to Lord Wey- 
tne » Vi + « as y a ‘ Us vITIE all , . > , > 
‘4 cael Oy ' Chick mouth and his under secretaries Robert Wood and 

. burt hichestetr ; - m Pang tag -~ MPa 
ors } pane ] oa >| William Frazer, Esq 769, and again in 1770. 
aedl er le 1} n the name oi ° . 
; . . ; Mr. Mortimer had taken an active part against 
In early days. a church ne . : . 1 : 
. . the Jesuits, was a warm upporter of the Pro 
e of its founder, as Rome P weed to thn Ot ‘ 
h; or a title indicative of Ta. Pes “tog ter ging ~ “: 
, the Holy C Stuart. It is possible that he person 
as t ( ross and } T 
ANCE, ‘ . reterred to in the Wha erer, No. ! 


sis of Jerns anf or of some 








nected wit! t lil » t] -estituta f Cartha ( . . ’ 

: 9 '] ag Anos ves Deka tr did his duty as an Englishman, was dismissed and 
he Chapel of the Peace, | uilt by Richard Il. and | 9. 1 by a Scotchmat : 
Charl f Fran In 106 , prot tion W rant os me , se hin Fiéetes o I 7 

rles of France yrotection was g1 “egetodin dl ee a “ 
: . As regards his of England, it is 
all going to Church to hme the dedication day | ;,, sag OT 

ee the d raf l; orions and careful compila tion ; it is not a 
) = sf EB rk, rs a . a of “authority.” but it is useful, and contain 
- raat 5 ; aa not elsewhere to be found. It is true that 
Dish was require lave written on th val 1 } 

—_ ei 2 eae tighten as ; : t was brought out in numbers, but it hardly 
the oratory, or in a table, as also on th - : ‘ . . 
: 7? d : ; { y that it is, therefore, of little or no 
to what saint both of them were dedicated (Coun¢ : aera Peery : 
(val I , | , t] uthority ; it very seldom quot but it may 
¢c.,§ 2). Lyndwood explains the t co _ mee eee 
: “te, oft be consulted with advantage. 

ng “imago principali “ illius Sancti ad am So Ceenes Cee oe Oa 1 s ’ 

5 7 4 ‘ A list of Mortimer’s works would be of interest, 
ae Sager eigenen lee sp age alae — de though perhaps difficult to obtain. Amongst his 
— deemed ee ee ee * “a * tracts may ntioned The National Debt 
if ivustine s eco! ) nurel i I 7 my 

) | } cia ; ; “ G ( “ | hal € L405 rhe re 
imes ot those * wi * souls were yY : 

a a - Sb ‘ re important fa 1 in this tract, and it ex- 

. a ed soi ntion. The M ik 1769, 
" ' “<") |p, 41, observes that the author introduces rather 
} » ft S t : . " 
: i , too much of his own private affairs. Of his Ele- 
named m happ . ' 5 oye nae 
ange . ' ~ that | 7 fs of Ct erce, the same Review, 1773, p. 863, 
‘ . 1 “: M f ‘as ves decidedly favourable account, saying that 
pata , . — sae _ he ingeniou author has exhibited gre it knowledge 
east wall of the presbytery. My real o t is to . ne ~e 
rel tt] . ‘ . 1 his elaborate and meritorious work. here was 
ebu » impe: rent of a “ j a. Ss . Seed 
r npeac er" 1 ¢ neer, . P y : a second and modified edition of this book, pub- 
cn never luige, aS 1b damages the writer, ’ . . 
alton’ ety *: : a ‘ + lished in 1802 by Longmans, and of this the 
misieads nobody, and spous an argument AS tO 
+? ‘ © s _® out - s a »*xt-hbook 
Prester John, I hope we have heard the end of Mi nthly Reviewer a) P. ¢ A text-book 
h ficti M EC. Vv this work may be extremely woe Fed we cannot 
such fictions. M. nZ1E E. Val 

—_— ; too highly applaud its leading design and general 

. . i, scala ile ution.” 
Mortimer’s “ History or Eneianp ” (5S = ‘ bas , 

268 315 It is ren rk: bl . th: t there ai ws Mortimer’s Student’s Pocket Dictionary is a 

«00, YLlv. 8 1 i hat there ; so 1eW ah » ee 

notices of Thos M ‘ tin “ May agen io useful little handbook. The Monthly Review, 

uf so iomas ortinie oO e ne With, con- ay . ° 

sidering the numl . f books | sel . , 1777, p. 379, praises it as containing many curious 
l er oO j00KS 1e ote or edaited, . , © 

I “neg lee : particulars not usually to be met with, but blames 

n his little Student's Pocket Dictionary he . ' ' 
mentions John Mortit ERS. the well-k: the author for the vain manner in which he vaunts 
iL 5 #O0DN JLortmer, - Ne 1é€ eli nown . 

writer on husbandry, wl sd 1736 a , its accuracy and completeness. Mortimer was a i 

Si ary, oO alet in e , anc 11s . = ° °,° 4 
: ; ; : ‘ laborious reader, and selected his authorities well ‘ 


a Thomas Mortimer, secretary t 
Jekyll, Master of the omg, and to 


John Verney y; Esq , an » lawyer and good man 


died 1741, aged thirty. ood This 
timer, he adds, was his father. 
In early life he was a tutor, for he 























































‘palls” ; that Elements of Commerce, &c., 1772, that he had at- 


nas Cantelupe, | the capacity of a private tutor. It was p 
] | : I | 


mn. Of whom could a Prester John be the | through the influence of one of these that 
ted, and where | tained the appointment of Consul for the Austrian 
Netherlands. About the year 1769 he w: 





pinky) Euseb.. | d from this office, and it was the 
St. H ron., | be use he had been too civil to Mr Wi ilk 


e, the canon law | reference to this, see 








iy nt y 
inciae 0 


1771, as the Consul at Ostend, 














» Sir Jose ph 


his successor, | 


s, for example, in his British Plutarch, 


author from which he has compiled. 
Thomas ia I 


states in his 


ch 16th 
ause he 


and carefully. Generally, too, he gives refe 


Epwarp SoLty. 
| He was the grandson of John Mortimer, 





ntry in 
robably 
he ol 


is dis 
n said 
on In 





rence, 
to the 






who, 
























































entury, published a 


treatise “which was much 


on the art 


-emed., 


yndon in 1730, 
He bec 


. , : 
theriands, 


este was Dorn in L 
and received a liberal education. 
Vice-Consul of the Austrian N« 
having been displaced after a few years, a 
profe ssion of an uthor. A list of h 
works, about eight in number, is given in 
Biogr Gi hical Dik nary. see also Watt 3 Bibli 
theca Britannica and Allibone. 
Sparks HENDERSON 


ime 
but, 


dopte d the 


WILLIAMS. 


GEORGE St 


THE 


name of de siynati 


RLAND 
prope I 











enough, enables me to give the date with tolerable 
accuracy, the theme of my muse on this occasion havin 
been a certain toy very fashionable about the year 1789 ) 


glish a 
cy for 


‘bandulore,’ and in E n 


did the fa 


led in French a 
To such a ridiculous degree 


or 1790, ca 
* quiz.’ 








mien 


H. A. B. 
old jest books, but 
e perpetrator of the joke 


poet. 
JAMES 


The same story is in 
the word is Fudge, and 
s Oliver Goldsmith the 


many 
Henry Dixon. 


‘Wuete” (5% §, i. 
not say from 
S. P. C. K. re print 


G. 5. 
the 


wheal.” 


247. It isa pity 
edition he 
Clarendon Pre Ss 


does what juotes ; 


has “ 


“ 


whele” or “ wheal” cannot be elsewhere found, 
I should say they are old misprints, for the early 
form of “whey” nothing like these, but 
“ whig,” as Richardson’s Dictionary will show, who 
gives instances from Sir Thomas More and Udall. 


F. S. Warren, M.A. 


was 


* Whele ” seems to be connected with the French 
“lait caillé,” which comes from the Latin 
gulum.” The Spanish “ cuajar ”=“ coagulare,” is 
another form from the same original. Many Eng 
lish words may be traced, in une ~ ted. ways, 
through Spanish and Italian; ¢. gr., javelin, soar, 


** coa- 
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$s principal | 


Rose’s | 


family of the Sutherlands Forrss are s 
found at the present time in Thurso, ¢ 
Scotland. . 
Edinburgh. 
“ Quiz” (5" S. i. 346.)—The foll wing extract 
from Moore’s Life (i. 11) throws light on the word: 
“The first instance I can recall of any attempt of 
mine at regular versicles was on a subject which, oddly 


this toy pervade, at that time, all ranks and ages, that 

in the public gardens, and in the streets, numbers of 

persons, of both sexes, were playing it up and down as | 

they walked along; or, as my own very ung doggerel | 

described it, 

‘ The ladies too, when in the streets, or walking in the 
Gre en, 

Went uizzing on to show their hapes and graceful 


But Mr. Scrivener, in his most useful edition of 
the Bible, reads “ whey and the Preface, he says, 
is “the original text, except where later books | 
have corrected manifest errors.” If, therefore, 






[5 8. I. J NE 6, °74, 


| 





| arrow, bays, hives|—pustules|. The “ Translate 
} Preface,” from which G. 5. quotes, is not pri hted 
with our ordinary Bibles. T. P. 
2:0 FERNANDEZ DE Q s (5™ §, i, 208 
| 
or rather Queiros, was Portuguese navigator 
vice of Spain. He was born at Evora 
rovince of Al mtejo, about L560, and dis 1 it 


1 (not Lima) in 1614. Little is known of 

r to 1595 further than that he had 
to the South Pacific. He pu blished 
‘ville, in 2 rs to King Philip III, 
3 Navi tio de tA st? li In gnita at 


al 
lam in] ter is the 


1 made 








The! 
= En 


ister » work of which 


| Brunet 
1617. 


ion published 
There was also a French translation P b- 
} 1 shed at Paris the same year. For further par 
ticulars, Ss De Brosses’ Histoire des Navigation 
aux Terres A vol. i., book viii., p. 306, &e., 
and the Nouvell: Biographu Générale. 
GASTON DE BERNEVAL, 





transiat 


quotes 


strale 3, 


. 289.)\—Under Sear 
l The scavage, shewage 
was originally a duty paid on the inspection of 
goods brought for sale within the city 
A.-5. sceawian, to view, inspe ’ 
rhis was an ancient custon, dati ¢ back 
anterior to the Tudors ; for, as Cham 
Cy ao 2 prohibited by 
Henry VII., ec. 7, though the City of 
still retains the benefit of it.” See Wedg 
r informa 


enger, 


customable 
of L 
look. 
i toa pe riod 


maon, trom 


| bers tells us lopedia 
| Stat, 
| London 
ion. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
ion was called 
this term is 


er who made this inspect 

Our modern use of 
ing to the fact that the official had 
charge of the markets, streets, XC., in which th 
ing booths were erected. H. Crome. 
16, Lan Cheltenham. 





saline also 


lown Place, 


| Bailey gives and derives the word from the 

is 1xon se pian, show. “sx avage,” he Says, 
oll or custom exacted by mayors, sheriffs, 

| &e., of merchant strangers for wares showed, or 


rties, by statute 


schewage).” 


offered to sale, within their libs 
19 Henry VIII. (scavage 
, Frepx. Rote. 
Cowell's Law Dict.; Blount’s Law Diet.; 
Jacob’s Law Dict., and E. Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 
voc. Scavage was abolished by statute 19 
Henry VII., cap. viii., except for the City of 
| London. EpwWArRD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Anglo-Norman and Early Eng- 


cevage, 


pee 


sub 


[In the Glossary of 


lish Words, with which that eminent scholar, Mr. 
H. T. Riley, has enriched his edition of the Liber 
Albus (4.p. 1419), there is the following :—*‘ Scawage, 


Scawange, Scawenge; Engl. Scavage or Showage. A 
toll or ‘duty paid for the oversight of certain officials 
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n the showage or opening out « f imported goods. | 
derivation of r present word “ scavenger 


fiicer who received the above 
Riley says, under the w rd | 





ec r, 
toll, Mr. 





D . j . ' "” 7 

“ raky “Engl. a raker. The raker of the Middle | 

As ay rmed the same duties as the ‘scavenger’ of | 
¢ present day, who derives his name from the 

th e 


wer, or off er who received the duties on the 
pening out, or showage, of imported goods, and whose 
t also was to see that the wharis and streets were 
kept (ree from nuisances.” | 


“Moumaine” (5 S. i. 383.)—It may interest 
besides your correspondent Mr. ANDREWS, 
1870, and probably at 
present time, the practice of mumming 0 
l in nd the adjoinin i 
Chiswick. My wife met, in the first-named 
-a-dozen men, res pect vel) 
ad, and styled Father Christmas, Doctor B lus, 
&e., who performed rude play, ‘che mee panto- 
mime of fighting, and curing a patient, with ac 
paniments of rhymes, including the use of 
words. The entertainment was wound up by | 
tion of the following elegant adjuration :— 
‘ Here comes Old Father Christmas, | 
Who has but a short tir 
I hope you ’ll thi 
Before he goes awa 








ne to stay; | 


k of Old Fi ather Christma 





O. 
LeyDEN UNIVERSITY h S. i. 368.)—No list of 
lents of this University h I believe, beer 
| herto. I have before m ; ae, 6 
Dr ue ch few days ago by . Martinus 


sher of the Hague, of 


: work which w cil ‘farni . th information Or1 
eeks, and m } The title of the forthcoming 
nN il} 1/ m Studuc Acad l } 
0 Bata , 1575-1875. tecedunt nom ia | 
{ ul et Prof » per ead cul The | 


] me St } 
lerstand, upwards of 
thousand pages we quarto, and the price will be | 
teen Dutch florins. I have seen proot. sheets of | 
come of th early oe f the volume, and it would 


=e 1} he - 
volume will contain, I unc 








be « ult to exaggerate the importance of the 

facts they contain for all who are interested in 

gene al inquiries Epvy ARD PERAC OCK, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg 


THoman orn Tomaun (5t" S. i. 368.)—The 
Persian coin Tomaun is worth ne uly ten shillings ; 
it is a gold coin at the present di , Heine, per- 

s, knew nothing about vom. 4 Ni 


MMUS, 


I do not think it is really a coin, but a unit 
used to count, like the guinea in this country, the 
“pistole” in France, &c. It is worth about two 
pounds ste rling y, Marco Polo, the traveller of the 
thirteenth century, uses the word, and writes it 
~tomman.” According to Littré, it is of “ Turk- 
Mogol” origin. We read in V. Hu; 


go, Orientales, 
Chanson de Pir ites :— 


| of a friend of the writer “of this note, 


ifts of money. ly 





“ Plus belle encor dans sa tristesse 
Ses yeux étaient deux 
Elle valait mille toma 
On la vendit A Sa Hautesse. 


Henri Gat 


if 
talismans 


SSERON. 

yr Academy 

This is two-fifths of a pound, or eight shillings. 
A crore of thomans is 500,000. See the States- 
man Ye tr- Book, under Per . 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bacon’s Essays (5™ §. i. 409. The essay Of 
Plantations first appeared in the edition of 1625. 
See A re ny of the Essays of Francis Bacon, 
by Edward Arber (English Reprints), 1871. 

\ 


ty. STONE, 





1 


It is also included in the 
edition, 1638 
Pallion V icarage 


posthumous Latin 
Jounson Baly. 


‘Je Ne Scats Quoi” Civs (5" §. i. 
will doubtless be interé a in perusing the fol- 
scription of a , lately in the possession 
an inherited 
having 


328.)—E. 
lowing de 
bears evidence 


family rel and which 


been worn in connexion with this club. 


ghteenth century work gold ring; the 
dark blue enamel, the three 
and motto “Ich Dien” of the 





Prince of oo round the hoop is en 

raved “Je ne scais quoi. What would be the 
most apt nathan 0 of these French words? I 
h i “indescribable.” The sentiment appears 


embodied in the following verse from the “ Beau’s 
printed in vol. iv. of revered Sylvanus 
and which runs thus :— 





By the posy displayed on your ring or your garter ; 
By y licate snuff-box enamel’d much smarter ; 
By the Je-ne-scay-quoy air when your captives cry 
quarter ; 
I prithee now hear me, dear Chloe. 
CRESCENT. 


“ LEGEM SERVARE,” &c. (5™ §, i. 408.)—Could 
Lord Coleridge have been thinking of the collect 
n the Salisbury Use from which the Collect for 

| Peace in the Morning Service is translated? “ Dei 
amator, quem nosse vivere: cut 
Jounson BaIy. 


| suctor pacis et 
| ser ire, reqnare est, &c. 
ion Vicarage 





Pecutiar Sretiines (5 §. i. 405.)—In Byron’s 
Diary, passim, redde is found for read, past tense. 
But 1 fancy it is a mere archaic whim. 

LYTTELTON. 


“THE ~ IVATE Memorrs,” &e. (5 8. i. 388.)- 
| If T. G. S. will turn tothe Handbook of Fictitious 
Names, he will find the work he refers to is by 
James Hogg. OvpHaR Hamst. 
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Cuarzes IT. (5 S. i. 8.) 

Bible presente 1 to the King at Dover, 26th May, 

1660, by Dr. Reading ? Harpric Morpnyy. 
As Crraw as A Crock yh S. i. 327. \ 

common phrase in Yorkshire, referring to the 

hining and clean-looking black-beetles (always 

called clocks in the North), which are to be found 

under every piece of cow-dung which has been 


dropped a few hours. NuMMUs. 
Cotp Harpovr (1* §S. i, ii., vi., ix., xii; 2 


S. VL, 1x., X.; 3°? S. vii, viii., ix.; 4" S. 1. passe 


everal articles which have 
on “ Cold Harbour,” I beg 


In reference to 
appeared in your pape 
~ } hn a 


AND QUERIES. 


Does this refer to the | 


}; Screen, ¢ 


| ments. 


to send you the following extract from the new 
lition of Tho W History of English 
Cult p. 88. H peaking of travelling in | 
Anglo-Sax I 
It se $noti ible »ruins of Roman 
illas and small sta V by the sides of 
ads, were i? ] 1 modified, so as to 


furnish a sliers who carried 
provisions, &c , , therefore, lodge 


thout depending upon the assistance of 





themselves w 





others A shelter of this kind—from its consisting of 
bare walls, a mere shelter ist the inclemency of th 
storm r ht be terr la ber cold har 

und this would account for the great number of places 
in different parts of England which bear this nam nd 
which are almost always on Roman sites, and near old 


roads. The explanation is supported by the circum 
stance that the nam found among the Teutoni 
nations on the Conti: the German Kalten-herl 


as given to some inns of the present day.’ 
J. C. Hany, Ph.D. 
Heidelberg. 
WonDER 


A ATA (5™ 8S. i. 306, 395.)—I 


was very well ted with Alexandre, the cel 

brated French chess-player, who at one time offi 
ciated as the hiddet aucvor ol Kemp len’s chess 
automaton ( Vide 4 S, v. 563 In a lecture or 


the History and Antiqui es of Che 
the Crystal Palace during a Congress of the British 
Chess Association held there in July, 1872, I gave 
the following explanation of the ingenious method 
by which the conce of the movi gy spirit ol 
the Androide 

“The external appearance of the Automaton was that 
of a Turk, the size of life, magnificently attired in the 
costume of his country. The front of the chest, behind 
which the figure sat, was divided into two compartments 
of uneq al size 


was effected : 


, delivered in | 


it had also a drawer in its lower part. | 


At the commencement of the exhibition, the machine | 


was introduced to the audience, with all its doors, which 
were presently to be opened by the exhibitor, closed. 
The first door opened was that of the smaller compart- 
ment ; and, to make it more certain that no one was con- 
cealed in this part, the exhibitor opened a small door at 
the back of the chest, and holding a candle to it, allowed 
its light to shine through what was apparently a dense 
mass of complicated macainery. During this operation, the 
concealed director of the Turk’s movements was crouch- 
ing forward in the still closed larger compartment, the 
partition between the compartments being removable at 


] 
| Baptisms was 
E 
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rm a 
pleasure. The second operation of the exhibitor was tp 
close the small door at the back, and « pen the drawer 
By a skilful piece of mechanism, as the small door elneed 
the sham machinery moved forwards, so as to eave a 
large open space towards the back of the chest, while g 
losing on the machinery, prevented anythine 
being vi-ible from the outside. As the exhibit r ope j 
the drawer, the concealed player shifted his position, and 
replaced the movable partition between the compart 
His body was now behind the sham machinery 
in the smaller compartment, and 
the drawer, so that the exhibitor was able 
ing the door formerly opene l, to 
partment both at back and front, 
the whole interior of the 


his legs were bebir d 
, Without close. 

open the large com 
and apparently expose 
m ichine 


H. A, 








KENNEDY, 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Birtu or Triptets (5% § 


difficult to ima, 


EXTRAORDINARY 
249, 313 It 
entry in any parish register accepted 
proof that the | birth of three sons | 
on three Sundays was “ perfectly @ 
thentic and no lt n , however, save sor 
le to the rector of Angmering 
readers of “N, Xx (). 


how 





could be 





cessive 


ruth.” 





that it is 


tion for keeping parish 





n September, 1538, 
not, therefore, have been 


when Henry VIII. died. 





ibsurd to apply the rul dit 1 
prod , but it appears from the th 
Sir J n Palme r, the eldest of th I plets, 
she in 1533, which must ha een at least f 
yea s before he was bapt zed, if h bapt sm 1s fh 
corded in Ar cmering Re gister. Tr 


If Horsefield is right, and these three childre 
were knighted by Henry VIII., how very old tl 
church Register of Angmering must be! But I 
that the entry in the Register Book of 
& mere memorandum, taken about 
lizabeth’s time from the mouth of tradition, or 

Iam _ not objecting in the 


least to this, but think it should appear cl 
T 


yresume 


some credible witness. 





and 


Li: 
obliged to 


I am very much Mr. Tew 
M. C. F. for the information regarding this curious 
case. I find, however, on reference to the account 
given in the European Magazine, that the date 
1666) does not agree with that of the three worthy 
knights, according to the History of Sussex, which 
states that the trine brothers were knighted by 
Henry VIII.; but as the two accounts tally in the 
most important particulars—the names of the 
parents and the three births on three successive 
Sundays the date of 1666 must, I conclude, bea 
clerical or printer’s blunder. W. A. C. 
Glasgow. 
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TE ine 
Bout-Baitine (5" §. i. 182, 274, 312.)—In a 
icular account of bull-baiting, which will be 


money enough to buy a young creature not much 
parti | bigger than a full-grown calf, he was soon worn 
found in "a Collection for the Improve ment of out, and ceasing to defend himself against the 


H shandry and Trade, by John Houghton, F.R.S.,” bull-dogs, lay like a log on the ground. A fire 





s the following :— was then lighted against him, but in vain, as he 
“ Friday, Aug*. 24, 1694. was utterly exhausted ; thereupon the miscreants 
A continuation of the history of Bulls and Bull-Baiting. | got a can of boiling water, and poured it into 


The Cunning of Bull and Dog his ears. Sheridan, in his speech in the House 

“When he is at full growth and strong, he is often | of C ‘ 

baited almost to death; for that great exercise makes | 

his flesh more tender; and so if eaten in good time 

before putrefaction, which he is more subject to than if 

not baited), he is t erable good meat, altho ugh very red. 
Some keep him on purpose for the sport of baiting,” Xc 


ommons in 1802, in favour of the bill 
| against bull-baiting and bull-running, which was 
ne out on the second reading, gave some 
| det ails of these cruelties. Yet man y peopl e con- 
| sidered such sports “ m nly,” and conducing 

There is a graphic description of a cock-fig ht, | courag e of the nation, jt 

ire manners and customs an it, in =e live help less, unoffending, and affectionate crea 

| 


o the 


st as now person cut up 





ad Stafford 
sballad in my possession, entitled The Wednesbury | tures in the name of—Science! 
k said there is another, « Sa Th 

l-Ba Can any contribute 

ly 


“S” versus “Z” (5 §. i. 89, 135, 155.)—If 
give any information on "the HERMENTRUDE should live much longer, I believe 
a ~ | that she will witness many greater changes in Eng 
Medical men may ha lly coincide with Mr. | lish orthography than those whicl he mentions 








ind 





Grove’s idea that bull’s flesh was rendered “whole-| J believe that, in the words which she mentions, 


and nutritious” by baiting. It had, perhaps,| the z is always used instead of the s on th 

opposite effect. Excitement and ill treatment | side of the Atlantic, and has been as far back as 
made the meat putrefy the sooner, and gave a| my recollection extends, for the good and sufficient 
tendency to create disease. Over-driven cattle | reason that the z is sounded in these words and 


have their wrongs avenged :— | the s is not. 


“ But just disease to luxury succeeds, The plurals of all nouns regularly formed ought 


And every death its own ¢ venger | reeds ; to in 2, instead of s. Boys is not pronounced 
The Fury-passions from that blood began, | . but boyz, and should be spelt accordingly. 


And turned on Man a fiercer savage, Man. | . 
‘ a ive seen the objection urged against correct 
GEORGE R. J SE. | . . " ’ 
a t : line the existing defects of En iography, 
P.S.—There is a statement that at Wokingham, | that the derivations of our wol 











n Berkshire, a certain George Staverton, in 1661, | bably more forgotten than t 
because he had once been chased by a bull. for » not believe that mor tha 


revenge, left by will property to buy a bull for ever | thousand cares a straw as to the 











for the poor of the town to bait and eat, and the offal | words which he uses. To omme 

and hide t 0 be sold to procure shoes and stockings | individual, the word doubt m 

f e po wr children. <A second bull was provided | because the Latin dubito has 

for baiting by the poor-rates; and in 1801 th bsurd ! How unreasonable t 

practice was there unsuccessf lly | wched against. f foreigners and dren sh 1 be ed to 
Where a bull was kept for baiting (termed “a | secure so insignificant an e1 

Game Bull”), he usually had no more than two! [ believe that the words friend, friendship, & 
gs slipped on him at once, and was so wary from | originally had no i in them. The sooner th 

experience that he was difficult to get at : He was | knocked out the better. The original spelling of 


very much the worse , perhaps, for these en- ou 


= 
| plough, namely, , 
counters, conducted on some principles of fair-play. | with us. Theatre is now theater, as it should 





A 


Ihave myself seen a bull which was said to have | and centre is center, by analogy to enter, which we 








been baited in six consecutive years. On some] never spell entre. NEDA. 
occasions, however, hideous atrocities were per- Philadelphia 

petrated by the rabble—the “ Militia of Hell,” 

as Lawrence called them. At Bury St. Ed- Use or InverteD Commas, &c. (58, i. 9, 75, 
munds, in 1801, a bull’s hoofs were cut off, and | 154, 217, 336.)—Is Mepwetce then really unaware 
the wretched creature forced to defend himself} that in English and other modern languages the 
against the dogs as oe he could on his mangled | same sign (!) serves both as a “ note of admiration 
stumps. Fires were ighted 1 under bulls to pre vent or surprise ” and as a “note of excla ion”? 





l 


their lying down ion exhaustion; spikes thrust | In the “ Dear Sir!” and the “ Gentlemer which 
; , d 
into their most tender parts; and their tails} he quotes from Lawrence’s Physiology, the ! is, of 
twisted to dislocation. A deceased relative of | course, used merely as a “note of exclamation.” 


mine knew an instance where, there being only It may not have been in common use at that time 
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(1819) in such cases, and Lawrence* may have 
been pedantic in his use of it, but wrong he most 
certainly was not ; indeed, strictly speaking, it is 
more correct to use a ! in such cases than a comma. 
“Dear Sir!” and “Gentlemen!” are as much 
vocatives as if they had an “O” before them ; and 
even at the present day, when we use a vocative 
with “O,” we put a ! at the end of the words 
following the “O.” It would be interesting to in- 
vestigate when the comma came in and the ! went 
out in such cases as “ Dear Sir” and “ 















































Gentlemen,” 
for I have no doubt that, in former times, the ! 
was, at least, occasionally used. 

Even now, in Germany, it is very common to 
put a ! after the words with which (as “ Dear 
Sir,” &c.) one opens a letter, and I have, at the 
present moment, a letter before me, from a very 
eminent German physiologist and pathologist 
(Prof. Virchow, of Berlin), which concludes with 
“ Herzlichen Gruss!” This is, indeed, no vocative, 
but, like a vocative, it is an exclamationt (a 
Zuruf, as the Germans would say), and, as such, 
it correctly receives a !. And, in their books also, 
the Germans seem much fonder of this sign than 
we are. Thus, inthe New Testament, when in the 
Epistles the words, “ The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” &c., are used, we put no ! at the end in 
English (nor do they seem to do it in French 
either); but in my German Bible I find the ! put 
in this and all similar cases. There is no doubt, I 
think, that the right of the matter is with the Ger- 
mans, though, at the same time, the question is one 
of but little practical importance. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Inverted commas to mark a quotation, and also 
to emphasize, were in use in France as early as 
1578. In the beautiful small 8vo edition of the 
Odes by Ronsard, printed by Gabriel Buon, Paris, 
1578, are several examples of both. The 27th 
ode, book y., begins 

** Certes par effet ie scay 
Ce viel prouerbe estre vray, 
oe Qu’e ntre la bouche d&: le verré 
» Le vin souvent tombe a terre, 
55 Bt ne faut que Chomme humain 
S'asseure de nulle chose, 
»» St ia ne la tient enclose 
»» Bien estroit dedans la main.” 
Ratrpu N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


* I say “ Lawrence,” because, in spite of MEpwrre’s 
rather positive assurance that these !’s cannot have 
existed in the original manuscript, “but that they were 
added as embellishments by the ‘half-educated’ eom- 
positor” (has Mepweie forgotten that there is such a 
person as a reader, and that Lawrence himself no doubt 
revised the proofs’), and in spite of Mepwetc’s specu- 
lations as to what passed in the mind of this “half- 
educated” compositor, I feel thoroughly convinced 
that it was Lawrence himself who put in the !’s. 

+ For a similar reason, interjections and interjectional 
phrases (such as Oh! ah! alas! O dear! the dickens! 
&c.) still receive a ! after them. 








De Derectisus Miss# (5™ S. i. 286, 379)_ 
In the Augsburg Missal, referred to on p. 286 ig 
a large full-page representation of St. Conrad, the 
B. Virgin, and St. Pelagius. St. Conrad is in. 
tently gazing into a chalice he holds in his hands 
in which is a large black “ Attercoppe.” In the 
sequence of St. Conrad, in the same Missal, is this 
passage : 

“* Ad instar evangelist, Haurit virus justus iste 
Illapsum (in) te fixus, Christe, Sacramento cum portento 
Mortis in arsnea, 
Quz ad mensam dum consedit, Ejus ore viva redit, 
Nec gustum nec vitam leedit, Sed testatur quod frustratur, 
Fide vis venenea,” 
J.T. PF. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

“ JurE Herepirario” (5 §,. i. 109, 272.)\—Ip 
Scottish land-rights, charters, &c., flowing from 
superiors, in thst Clause thereof called the 
“ Tenendum,” or that which expresses the fendal 
tenure, the terms “in feu-farm, fee, and heritage” 
are common, indeed general, and are often 
Latinized thus, “in feodo-firma, feodo, et here- 
ditate ” (vel “jure hereditario”). The meaning of 
the clause is, that the lands, &c., granted; or given 
out, are to be held by the recipient, called the 
vassal, and his heirs or successors for payment of a 
feu-farm (= feu-rent = feu-duty)—held in fee, or in 
feu, or as a feu is held ; and likewise in heritage, or, 
in other words, by the law of, or that applicable to, 
heritage ; are to be held, forsooth, by a hereditary 
right or law—by that law (called jus hereditar.) 
which regulates the descent of lands and other 
heritage— by him, who is called the “ heir in heri- 
tage.” Therefore, the quotation of Mr. Tew, from 
Spelman, is an apt interpretation of “jure here- 
ditario,” and does not conflict, in my view, with 
any of those clauses given from Glanville, &e., by 


H. M. R. P. 


Cuartes I.: Account ror InTERMENT (5" 5. 
i. 145, 219.)—In vol. vii. of the Interregnum 
Petitions is the original petition from Herbert, 
which is mentioned in the Order of Council 
(“N. & Q.,” 5 S. i. 145). The following is a 
exact copy :— 

“To his Highnes the Lord Protector, &c. 

“The humble Petition of Thomas Herbert, Esq; 
Sheweth 

“That yo" Petitioner, and Capt. Anthony Mildmay 
received for the Interment of y* late King the Summe of 
2291. 5s. 2d., which Summe was by them disbursed 
accordingly; As by their Accompt allowed of by Major 
Gen" Harrison may appeare. 

“Your Petitioner therefore most humbly prayeth, 
That yo" Highnes wilbe pleased to grant an Order of yo" 
Highnes and yo" Council; That yo" Petitioner may noe 
be further troubled to Accompt for the same. 

“ And yo" Pet" shall pray, &c.” 

I may observe that this petition is very 
elaborately written, apparently by a clerk, not by 
Herbert himself. Annexed to the petition is 
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detailed account for the funeral expenses, and at 
the end of it appears a statement, dated August 8, 
1649, and signed “ T. Harrison,” to the effect that 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Mildmay had received 
9291. 5s. from him (Harrison) and from Captain 
Fauconberg, and that having examined the several 
receipts and items, he approves of the account. 
There seems no doubt, therefore, that the money 
was paid in 1649 ; but in 1656 Herbert, to avoid 
being further troubled about it, applied for an 
order of the Protector and his Council 
nd ratify his forme r discharge. 
HENRY 
S.W. 


W. Hewrrey. 


5, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


“Tue Nicut Crow” 114, 293.)— 
May not this be one of the many names of the 
night-jar, alias goat-sucker, fern-owl, churn-owl, 
&c.! The strange noise made by this bird, in the 
stillness of the night, causes it to be regarded with 
superstitious terror in many countries. When it 
perches, as it sometimes will do, on the roof of a 
cottage, or on a tree close by, and from thence 
utters its boding cry, it is believed to portend a 
death in the family or some other great misfortune. 

E. McC- 


5th S, i. 25, 


Guernsey. 


The Lady of the Lake contains the following 
‘But the Lark’s shrill fire may come 
At the daybreak from tle fallow, 
And the Bittern sound his drum 
Booming o’er the sedgy shallow.” 
The noise made by the bittern does not come 
through the throat ; hence Sir Walter Scott speaks 
of “sounding the drum,” which comes “ booming” 
at night or morning from the marshes which he 
frequents. There is some doubt whether the cor- 
morant and the bittern are exactly the bird 
referred to by the prophet Zephaniah. 
Josepnu FIsuer. 

Waterford. 

There is a whole chapter (27 lib. xii.) upon the 
“ night crow 7” in Batman uj pon Bartholom his 
booke De proprietatibus rerum, 1582, fol., a work 
with which Shakspeare, according to Douce, was 
well acquainted. Unfortunately the page which 
contains it is missing in my copy. Gesner, in his 
Natural History, Frankf., 1617, vol. ii. p. 566, 
gives a picture of a bird which he says is called 
night crow in the neighbourhood of Strasbourg, 
and which is unmistakably the night heron, 
Ardea nycticorax. CHARLES SWAINsoN. 

Highhurst Wood. 

Wl, 


p. 197), he 


Tae Acacta (4% S. xii. passim; 5 S. i. 
97 21¢ , ; 
197, 316.)—If R. will turn to my note 


will find that I stated (not on my own authority, 
for I have never been in Palestine) that the Acacia 
Tortilla grew on the slopes of Sinai. If it be 
identical with the Rohinea, and R.’s assertion is a 


to confirm | 








many of his subjects 





fact, then, of course, he is right, and the French 


encyclopedist is wrong! Will R. obligingly in- 
form me whether the Robinea and Tortilla are 
different names for the common locust tree ; and if 
they are so, on what authority he states this ? 
James Henry Drxon. 


HERALD * The holly-leaf 
coat (properly the leaves are seven in number) is 
not borne by the family of La Vienville, as stated 
by Nepurire, but by the Marquesses, afterwards 
Dukes, of Vienville. on whose escutcheon it was 
borne in pretence ; and, according to Rietstap, for 
the Breton family of Coskaer. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there was so much irregularity in the use of 
coronets in France, even by persons who had not 
the slightest claim to belong to the haute noblesse, 
that the use of the coronet of a marquess on the 
silver plate does not at all necessarily imply that 
its possessor had really that rank. These assump- 
tions were so frequent that se marquiser became a 
proverbial expression. Even now many French 
and counts adorn their arms with the 
coronets pertaining to a superior grade. 

J. Woopwarp. 


5th §. i. 188, 315.) 


barons 


“ Mask” (5 §. i. 50, 373, 396.) — Mr. Cotiins’s 
informant, who told him that Mask’s Pencillings 
of Politicians were first published in the Morning 
Chronicle, misled him ; they originally appeared in 
the News, a Sunday paper started by the Hunts 
Leigh Hunt and his brother), but which, when 
Mask’s sketches appeared, was the property of 
Bernard Gregory, who contemporaneously owned 
Satirist. As in his Pencillings Mask, in 
especially that of Lord 
Lyndhurst—may be said, in the language of Lord 
Norbury, to have pencilled them with a pickaxe, 


the 


the idea of Mr. Grant’s having written them is about 


phlet, Dickey Suett, the Author of Junius. 


as preposterous as the theory, started in irony by one 


of the wits of the Rolliad, in his burlesque pam- 
Mi 


Grant could no more have written them than small 
beer could transform itself into proof brandy. 


i. 
certainly was no mere creation of the fertile brain 
of Duncombe. 
lished by G. Virtue, Ivy Lane, in 1827, 
28 pp. devoted to his biography. 
18th December, 1784, facing 
Moorfields ; 
once stabbed on the stage with a real dagger 


Cuarites R, Hyarr. 
Charterhouse. 


“Dramatic Biocrapuy” (5 S 


418.)—Mr. William Oxberry most 


OXBERRY’S 


247, 375, 


In the edition of the work pub 
7, there aré 
He was born 
then in 
He was 


3edlam, 


his father an auctioneer. 


by Mrs. Beaumont, which looks as if he had an 


i 


actual existence ; and after many histrionic vicis- 
situdes, he took the “ Craven’s Head” chop-house, 


n Drury Lane, and there, as he used to say, “ we 
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vocalize on a Friday, conversationalize on a Sun-| Highlands; I heard then all young dogs called 
day, and chopize every day.” He was always a| collie until they had some individual name giyey 
free liver, and died of apoplexy 9th June, 1824, | them. Collie, then, is equivalent to whelp. . 
and he lies buried in a vault in St. Clement Danes, E. L. BLEenxrysopp. 
in the Strand. rhe memoir concludes with a fac- Otp Saws: Tue OaK AND THE Asn (5th : 
simile of his handwriting. In 1824 he received 108) -— SL 
sixty guineas for playing eighteen times in six | ~ . ] 
weeks. C, A. Warp. “When the oak comes before the ash, 

Mayfair. We shall only have a splash 

. . : ‘ ‘ —_ When the ash comes before the oak 

I have six volumes of this amusing book. The Phen we're sure to havescek.” 
first five were published by George Virtue, Ivy e 
Lane; the sixth bears the name of Duncombe, “ A wet Good Friday and wet Easter Day 
Little Queen Street, Holborn. This will explain Makes plenty of grass and very little hay.’ 
Mr. Wrute’s difficulty. 3 

~ Watrer Taornsvry. “A mackerel sky and mare’s tails 
Makes lofty ships carry low sails.” 
N. is quite right in his conjecture. The late ‘ 


“When the wind comes before the rain, 
Lower your topsails and hoist them again 
When the rain comes before the wind, 
Lower your topsails and take them in.” 
The last two are nautical prove rbs, which I have 
ver known to fail. FREDERICK Mayt, 


L. T. T. Rede was the author of these biographies. 
He married Oxberry’s widow in 1824, 
OvtrpHar Hamst. 


Snort-HAND Waitine (5 §. i. 126, 196, 396. 
Of the antiquity of short-hand writing, “ Thomas | 
Shelton, Author and teacher of y® said art Al- 
lowed by authoritie, London, printed by M. 5., 
and are sold at the Author’s house in Bores-head | ** 


See “N. & Q.” 1* S, v. 534, 581; vi. 5, 50, 71, 144, 241 
2S. x. 184, 256, 374, 416; xi. 458; 4" S. iv. 53, 108 
$21, 509; xii. 184.] 








court by Cripple Gate, 1659, Lys, In his * Z )- | Tue WATERLOO AND PentnsutaR MEDALs (5# 
qraphia; or, a new art of Short writing never| §, i. 47, 98, 136, 217, 235, 236, 378, 396, 438,)— 
before published, more easie, exact, short and| If Mr. Ditxke refers to page 111 of the monthly 
peedie than any heretofore. Invented and com- | Army List for February, 1849, he will there find 
posed by Thomas Shelton,” that— | the envied W before the names of Grant, Gunning, 
‘It is a saying of Sol , There is no new thing | and Hume, Inspec tors-General of Hospit ils. See 
under the Sun, but that which now is hath beer I doe | also page 84 for February, and page 68 for July, 
beleeve it hath a truth concerning this very art of 1820. &e. The prefix W was not used until the 
Charactery, which though it were not so exact formerly, ; > 
yet hath run along through all Ages. There seemeth to | T®S'™ nts and corps torming “the army of oc 
be hint of it in the placing of the Vowels in the writing | cupation” had returned to England; hence the 
of the Hebrew. It is reported of some of the fathers in | reason of its not appearing in the Army Lists of 
ancient ay. that th *y preached eve ry da) , ' ( wa 1815-16: nor in others until near the end of 181% 
sostome Dy name, to the eopie of Antioch, whose T yy pwr 
Homilies are yet extant, which hardly could have been nto} J. W. Fremie, 
transcribed so fast, without some he p this way. I have | Brightor 
seen a book almost as antient as printing, and in the “ \WATHEMATICAL RecREATIONS” (5S, i. 269, 
frontispiece printed, This was taken by characters. | 934) William Leybourne’s portrait forms the 
Within this last century divers men have published : 


} 


‘rontispic o his work, Mathe tic Sciences 
several methods of short writing, as Mr Ba e, Mr frontis] > to hi Work, Mati ma ul : vs 


Bright, John and Edmond Willis, Will Labourer, and| Nine Books, published by Bassil, Tooke & © 
others. Above thirty years since I endeavoured to do| 1690. The following note appears at foot :— 
somewhat that way, and composed a book with the best | { Salutis, 1690. 


** Anno 


skill I then had, which with God's blessing proved bene- 1 Atatis 64, Oct. 18 
ficial to many.” | Ey = a nw AS 
SVERARD Home CoLeEMAY. 
Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.I.A. 


; ; Miscellaneous, 
Bupa (5™ 8. i. 287, 374, 417.)—Would H. W. | NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 





Limerick. 





cin lly add to the value of the information 80 | ying Edward the Third: a Historical Play attributed by 
obligingly communicated by mentioning what may Edward Capell to William Shakespeare, and now 
be known as to the when and why the city Pest, proved to be his Work by J. Payne Collier. (Printed 
or Pec, meaning oven, of which Ofen is the German for Private Circulation only.) ; 
translation, obtained its appellation t EK. WE owe to Mr. Payne Collier courtesy saws copy ‘ or 
exceedingly able chronicle play. If Mr. Col - has no 
; eXxé ; pro e Shakspeare’s cs, he has gme 
You- 1x Cot-F 5th g 9 o>) 41°7\| exactly proved it to be Shakspeare work, 
. Me ie Vt Fox (5 8. 1. 141, 211, 371, Als.) | closeiy to prove that Shakspeare must have had a hand, 
Collie has nothing to do with either the colour of | and also a head and heart, in it. At all events, Mr. 
a dog or with his tail. I lived some years in the | Payne Collier, in editing, and in his remarks upon, this 
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noble and picturesque drama, has worthily suy plemented 
much worthy and noble work of his own in illustration 
of Shakspeare and of our old drama generally. He may 
rest satisfied that no generously minded lover of these— 
of the drama and Shak-peare—will ever forget, or cease 
to be grateful for, what Mr. Co lier has done in this 
respect during his long and industrious life. We cannot 
vat wonder that Edward /I1. has been so little pressed 
by dramatists into dramatic purposes Sancroftt’s old 
play, acted in 1691, was revived at the Haymarket in 
1731. In 1763 it was re-published, as politically appli- 
cable to the times, with additions from Ben Jonson, who 
had begun a tragedy on the subject of the fall of 
Mortimer. Wilkes wrote the savage dedication to Lord 
Bute, in which Wilkes entreated his Lo:dship to assist 
Murphy in completing the play: “It is the warmest 





wish of my heart,” wrote the witty demagogue, “that the 
Earl of Bute may s7 uy complete the story of R 
Vortimer.” Again, we beg to express our best acknow- 


gments to Mr. Payne Collier for this valuable reprint, 
ing by which he discovers 


nd for the zealous painstak 
Shakspeare’s share in the w 
The Hist if the 
by Henry Lonelich 
(Ab. 1180-1200 a.1 




















edited from the uni 
Cc », Cambridge 
Ps bner & Co.) 
Or blications by the Early glish Text 
Society (tl ent is “ Extra Series X X."’), this edition 
of the Hist of the H Grail ranks among the most 
interesting. There is scarcely a pave in that doc t 
afford a sign of Mr. Furniv " l ility ! 
editor or thos wh I y d ) u the 
editor’s marginal abbreviati y contrived to 
give the substance of the text. ! Si e1 
erent tant par lor iournees ke il y cl jui 
non sarras Si «€ it entre babilor & salau 
Di chele cl sirent } er r ! 
ras furent il premierement asin ‘ D 
sont pas a croire chil i dient ire} 
apiele de sarra la feme abraham I 
marginal interpretation is, “ Sarr cens 
f; { 





r they are not called afte 
Ina similar way Mr. Furnivall cleverly tells the wh 
story of the Holy Grail. ; 

History of the Christian Church, from the Apostolic A 
to the Reformation. By James C. Robertson, Canon 
Canterbury. Vol. IIL. Murray.) 

Tre third of the eight volumes in which this most ir 


teresting history will be comprised is now before the 


public. It brings its record down to theclose of the ninth 
century. This intimation will suffice. We will only add that 
occasionally the reader of this work comes upon a passage 
in which he may find the origin of some modern saying 
orstory. We have all heard of the gentleman who took 
off his hat to a statue of Jupiter in some museum, and 
who remarked: “Jf ever things should turn up again 
with you, Sir, in Olympus, I trust you will remember 
that I was civil to you in your adversity.” The senti 
ment is as old as the time of Gregory of Tours, when 
heathen belief was mingled with Christianity, and when 
8s Gregory relates, it was a popular saying in Spain 
that, “It is no harm if one who has to pass between 
heathen altars aud God’s church should pay his respects 
to both.” 

T ée Letter Be oks os Sir Amias Poule t, Keeper of Mar / 
Queen of Scots. Edited by John Morris, Priest of the 
Society of Jesus. (Burns & Oates ) 

X this most interesting volume there is more to be 

learned of the house life of Mary, during her last years 





as 





in England, than in any detailed history of her career. 
When we read of her complaining that she is annoyed 
by the feathers of her bed piercing through the old tick, 
we gain a clear idea of many other annoyances. Of her 
way of life, too, much is to be found in these Letter- 
Books. To show these, however, is not so much the 
object of the Rev. editor as to make onslaught against 
Mr. Froude, who is even accused of resorting to his 
imagination for his facts. Whether Mary was, or was 
not, in the Babington conspiracy, she was, and justifiably, 
part and parcel of the more extensive conspiracy of in- 
vasion, which, had it been successful, would have brought 
Elizabeth to the block. It was a duel to the death be- 
tween the two women; “strike or be stricken,” as 
Elizabeth herself said. The most gloomy part of this 
terrible story is that Mary was betrayed by priests and 
members of her own church, and by some of her own 
countrymen. The details may be perused in this volume 
which, despite some prejudice, is in every page not only 
interesting, but important. 


Revue Bibliographique Universelle. (Aux Bureaux de la 


tevuc From the excellent number for May of this 

eriodical, we select the following extract from Brantéme, 

Fe s ¢ bres: Catheri de Medicis—the name ot 
the lady who first rode on a side-saddle in France :-— 
* Le Roy Francois se delectoit 4 luy faire donner plaisir en 
chasse, en | 1elle elle n’abandonnoit jamais le Roy, 


Car elle estoit fort bien 
it de fort bonne griice 

it mis la jambe sur l'arcon 
i grace y estoit bien plus belle et apparois 





et 
1yant esté la premiere qui : 








que sur la planchette, et a tous jours fort aymé 





aa r cl i e de soixante ans ou plus, 
l ’ ‘en privérent, en ayant tous les 
niuis planchette was the straight 
I rd « oth feet rested, as the lady sat side 
way n the saddle. On what we call the side-saddle 
Queen Catherine sat with her face forwards, and other- 
W l sed as ladies are now. 


M of the Life and Writings of the Persia ‘ 

Vizumi. Translated from the German of Dr. Wilhel: 

sacher. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Hrre are two essays; the first is the memoir, and th 
consists of an Analysis and Specimen of the 

Alexander-book, one of Nizami’s most important poems, 
tl 








e translator believes has hitherto received very 
ittle attention from western writers on Oriental subjects. 
rhe translator modestly expresses a hope that there may 
rs besides himself who will take the interest 
he has felt in his labour of love. 

s; or. t Way of God: A lea for the Religio 
crt By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Wes- 
tern New York. (Parker & Co 
»ts before his readers the example of “ in 
anity"’ in America, and states that the 
religious condition of England must have been the same 
as that implied in this phrase, had its Apostolic Church 
been finally destroyed by Cromwell. Dr. Coxe is fully 
alive to, as he calls them, “ the scandals of our times” 
‘a fragmentary Christianity; ‘a house divided against 
itself’ by “petty differences.” For our own part, they 
appear as something worse than idle regrets that love t« 
linger over the so-called “petty differences” of those 
“who profess to believe the Articles of the Christian 
faith as contained in the Apostles’ Creed.” To describe 
the “differences” which at the present moment are 
distracting the Church of England as “petty ”"—and 
that too with, before our very eyes, what is now going 
on in the synod of the disestablished Church of Ireland 
is to our mind, to say the least of it, a perversion of 
terms ; the differences referred to are vital and funda- 


S ure 
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mental because sacramental, and must, therefore, sooner 
or later prove fatal to that unitedness of the members 
of an institution, which, apparent rather than real, not 
even Establishment can maintain for any length of time. 


On Early English Pronunciation, with Especial Reference 
to Chaucer. By Richard Francis Weymouth, D.Lit., 
M.A. (Asher & Co.) 

Tus book is written in opposition to the views main- 

tained by our correspondent, Mr, A. J. Extis, F.R.S., in 


his work On Karly English Pronunciation, with Especial | 


Reference to Shaks pere and Chaucer. Delay, owing to one 
cause and ancvther, has prevented the appearance of a 
volume to which, considering the sulject of which it 
treats, not a lew « f our readers will curn with ple asure 
If, by saying so, it will afford Dr. Weymouth any consola 
tion for having 
we can le of 


» urging 


that, the 
BiBr(ov piya caxév, we are never slow 
quote his own words, ‘‘that an 
often none the worse for being condensed.’ 
The Presuppositions of Critical History. By F. H 

Bradley, Fellow of Mert Oxford. 

& Co.) 
Mr. Brab.ey applies the term 
of his volume, which, however, he swys, an 
method, and to extent, its conclusion 
*“‘method consists in taking the existence of c 
facts for granted, and in endeavouring to discover the 
conditions of that existence In speaking of the ap 
plication of anythin us qu 
tions, the author claims to be responsible only for what 
ve has said, not for what ar ] 
lude, and, t 
llowing words, 


assure him on prin 


} 
I! yr, 


argument, if sound, is 


n College, (Parker 


” to the title 
ticipates its 
The 


rtain 


“ barbarous 


some 


g¢ he has set down to relig 


y ot r person may choos 

e end of his Pretac , adds 
which will meet with hearty 

pathy in the minds of not afew: “Courage to 

one’s views has long d to be a virtue. Except where 

persons are concerned, there is no merit in px 

aud it is on the fair way to become 

especially where religion is involved, ther 

it is well to be free frum, the 

(mere) opinions.” 


to cone wards the 
the fc ym 


ceas 


courage 


Sir Henry Ociayper, Bart., w e death 
cently announced, belonged to what may be c: 
historical family. Of Scandinavian origin, Ric) 
Orglander came over with the Conqueror. He ultin 
setiled at Nunwell. after he had ad 
to the territory subdued by the Normans. F: 
time to this day Nunwell has not lucked the presen 
an Olander. “ Lords of Nunwell,” they were on 
A branch the fumily, the ** Oglandes,” 
in Normand: 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


HeEnratp.—lIt is quite inteligible. As, in peer's 
family, the daughters take precedence of all their brothers’ 
wives except the wife of the eldest, so, in the royal 
family, atter the Queen, comes, in order of precedency, the 
Princess of Wales, as wife of the heir apparent; next to 
this lady, the sovereign's daughters; and after them the 


had to restrict the length of his paper, | 


peya | 


express | 


ee 
wives of the sovereign’s sons, excepting the wife, ag 
before said, of the heir apparent. Such order can only 
be set aside by special arrangement. 

R. PasstycuHam.—The extract which you f, 
from Public Opinion, confirms R. W. F's stateanal 
that Beckford was interred tn consecrated ground, The 
paragraph runs :—** He would there be aggrieved by the 
sight of the tomb of the accomplished Beckford, itgelf 
unconsecrated, in the midst of consecrated ground,” 

F. Storr.—Jedburgh justice, Lidford law, Abingdon 
law, aud Colorado law ; all imply execution before judg. 
ment. At Abingdon, the Commonwealth Major-General 
Brown first hanged a man, and then tried him. The 


| process was of older origin, but the name of the founder 


has not been perpetuated. 

TORMENTED, and several other correspondents, who 
ask us how they may best prevent or kill book worma, 
are referred to “N. & Q.,” Jan. 18, 1868, where an ex. 
cellent recipe was given by an esteemed correspondent, 
Mr. W. Batis. See also Mr. John Power's Handy Book 
at ks, p. 46. 

F. SHARI The w 
to foreign 
Colonna 

lian poetess, who died in 


nd as sh 


rd “* Diva,” now so commonly given 
female singers, was first applied to Vittorig 
the widowed Marchesa Pescara), the noble 
1547. Michael Angelo kissed 
died, in homage to her great qualities. 

W. T. M. apologizes for a blunder : 
S. 1. 439, 


“ His communica 

5 was written from memory, and in 

rtently sent off without verification. The Mount 
letter docs not contain the phrase asked for.” 

3. J 
derived fron 
The * Red 
the English troops. 

F. 8S. Doxatvson, 14, Caroline Street, Bedford Square, 
W.C., asks for ‘‘ purticulars of any editions of the Book 
of Sports which may have been published this century.” 
416 for “Jerusalem Conquistada,” 

n of receiving the Greek epigram; 


The ‘‘ Black Watch ” is a regimental name, 
1 th mbre hue of the regimental tartang, 
was the name given by the Gael to 


o.dier 


See p 


t “ Man-a-lost” antici 


»” p. 433. 


“N, & Q,,” 4° Siz, 


see 


ssamy Bride, F 
7; x. 138. 


aR 1 doth never prosper,” 
John Harrington igrams, iv. 5. 
NumMMt ( 


ke., Sir 


See Murray's Tandbooks for Sussex and 


‘Faws” = itinerant broom-vendors; & 
The epitaph has been often printed. 
Many thanks. 
NOTICE. 
rial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Advertisements and Bu-iness Letters to “The 
at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 


g leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not primt; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bus 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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